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BY R. H. WILDE. 





There’s a tuneful river 
In Erin’s isle— 
Where the suribeams quiver 
In silvery smile; 
Where ‘the leaves that fall, 
*Neath the autumn sky, 
Grow gem-like all, 
And never die. 
And such is the stream by Truth enlightened, 
That leaves the breast by Wisdom brightened, 
Where even the joys that the storms dissever, 
Are turned to gems that flow forever. 


There ’s a darkling tide 
In the Indian clime, 
By whose herbless side 
There’s a sulphury slime— 
To the flower that it touches, 
A scorching waye— 
To the bird that approaches, 
A weltering grave.’ 
And such are the waters of Bitterness, rising 
In the desert bosom of dark Disguising; 
And the birds of joy, and the flowers of feeling, 
fish wherever that wave is stealing. 


~ 
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SONG. 


I’ve twined a bower for thee, love, | 
Of myrtle and roses rare, 

And the woodbine and jessamine tree, love, 
Are sweetly blooming there. 

When the stars.are brightly beaming, love, 
When the moon shines o’er the sea, 

And the heartless world is dreaming, loye, 
Thou hast pronfised to come to me. 


But the summer will soon depart, love, 
And the roses will fade and die; 

And it may be the fate of this heart, love, 
O’er blighted hopes to sigh. 

When the wintry winds are sweeping, love, 
Through the bower I wove for thee; 

When these eyes are dim with weeping, love, 
Oh! wilt thou THEN come to mé? 
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SIR MATTHEW MEDDLE. 
A SKETCH. 


“Save me from my friends! I can protect myself against my 
tnemies.°—Henry IV. (of France.) 
“On ne donne rien si liberalement que ses conseils.” 


La Rochefoucauld. 


Sir Matthew Meddle is the most obliging creature in 
the world; consequently—he has dome an infinite deal of 
wischief in it. He will dssist you; he will serve you: he 
wi undertake to. do for youthat which you jn vain assure 
him nobody can do satisfactorily but yourself. , “I am an 
idle man,” he will say: ‘*I have neither business nor occu- 
pation of my own; your time is precious; now do leave 
‘hat matter to my management; so far from a trouble, it 
vill be an. amusement to me.” But, alas! he does not 
‘omsider that (as in the fable. of the frogs) it will be} 
“death to us.”’. And fortunate may you consider it, if you 
receive such timely notice of his intention to be (what he 
alls) serviceable; you may in that case prevent, or at 

mitigate, the mischievous effects of his good nature. 
tis his “secret service,” against which neither pru- 
‘nce nor human foresight can guard, that destroys you: 
is when he ‘does good by stealth,” that his pernicious 


_ I shall not stop to narrate the particulars of seven mar- 
riages of his/concocting, the comfortable results of which 
were two elopements, three separate maintenances, and 
two divorces; nor of the numerous misunderstandings and 
trifling. differences betwixt friends, which his attempts to 
explain, or to reconcile, have brought to the decision of a 


still!) aggravated into lasting hostility and enmity ‘unap- 
peasable: nor shall I in a word, I will avoid his ex- 
ample of meddling with affairs which concern others, and 
shall state only a few of the cases in which I myself have 
been made the victim of his kind intentions. 

How lavish soever of his services he may be to the rest 
of the world, yet Sir Matthew Meddle holding me, the 
only son of his favorite sistér, in greater affection than 
any other of his kindred, or, as I sincerely believe, than 
any other existing creature, it is not, to be wondered at 
that upon my unlucky self he should have perpetrated: his 
most cruel acts of kindness, and inflicted his friendship 
with the most determined virulence. For as long as I 
can remember him, he has been destructively attentive to 
my interests, and has acted in’ my behalf with assiduity 
the most fatal: I may, indeed, date his interference con- 
cerning me at a period antecedent to my possession of the 
faculty of memory, for, it commenced even before I had the 
honor of making my appearance inthe world. ‘The effect 
of this, his first service, has left an irremovable impression 
—not on my mind only, but on my left clieek! 

One day when my mother was in that interesting situa- 
tion which promised her husband the speedy enjoyment of 
the honors of paternity, my father and his brother-in-law, 
Sir Matthew, were dining with a large party at Long’s. 
Among the company was Sir Pepper O’Popper, a gen- 
tleman whose temper -was extremely irritable, and his 
sense of hearing not very acute. Like persons in general 
who labor under the latter infirmity, he was prone to con- 
sider every remark which he did uot distinctly hear as ap- 
plied to himself; and would guess at its import from the 
gesture, or from the look of the speaker. The‘ glass had 
circulated freely, when my father, tasting a fresh bottle, 
thrust it aside; and, with an expression of mingled anger 
and disgust on his countenance, exclaimed, ‘‘Detestable! 
*tis as fiery as pepper!” 

‘‘What’s that you are saying about me, sirt. What’s 
that you are saying?” fiercely cried Sir Pepper; who fan- 
cied he heard some uncivil observation coupled with his 
own name. ; . 

My father was about to offer a good-humored explana- 
tion of the cause of Sir Pepper’s misapprehension, when 
up started Sir Matthew. 

‘Now, Ned, be quiet, pray be quiet—you are so intem- 
perate! let me settle this disagreeable affair. My dear 
Sir Pepper—indeed, now, my brother-in-law meant no of- 
fence—believe me he did’nt; if he had—why, in such case, 
I should have been the first to say, ‘throw a bottle at his 
head,’ though he he is my brother-in-law.” 

‘J don’t hear 4 word you say, sir; speak louder, if you 
please,”’ impatiently cried Sir, Pepper. ; 

‘In such a case,” bawled Sir Matthew, “I say I should 





head.” 
Sir Pepper, who had heard nothing but the conclusion 


ed with desperate violence in the direction of my father’s 
head. Had that promoter of conviviality fulfilled the in- 
tention of the director of its course, my father’s must have 
terminated on the spot; for Choagh fortunately, missing 
him by a hair’s yor yps. | pcr the force with which it had 
been projected, not only was it itself dashed to atoms 
against the wall, but it put the latter in a plight which 
rendered the aid of the plasterer and carpenter eminently 
necessary. . 

A-scene of confusion ensued: but some mediator more 
adroit than Sir Matthew taking up the affair, Sir Pepper 
apologised for his intemperate couduct towards my father, 
and, offering him his hand, declared that ‘‘the misunder- 
standing was owing entirely to Sir Matthew Meddle’s ex- 
planation.” ' ' 
' Ned,” hurriedly whispered my uncle, ‘‘under the cir- 
cumstances, it would not be well for you to quit the party 
suddenly, so do you-remain where you are;. but, consider- 


jury, the arbitrament of the ‘pistol, or (more unhappily} 


have been the first to advise you to throw a bottle at, his} 


of Sir Matthew’s speech, seized a decanter, which he hurl- | 


gerated account of this unpleasant fracas-be conveyed to 
her———But, leave that to my management. - Remain 
here for an hour or s9; 1’11 go home and excuse’ your ab- 
sence to my sister.” . 

Sir Matthew rushed downstairs, jumped into his ear- 
riage, and desired the coachman to drive full speed to his 
sister’s. Arrived theres he knocked and rang as if he had 
found the house in ablaze. _. - 
‘What is the matter, sir?” enquired the servant who 
‘opened the door. 

“Nothing. I hope,your mistress has not yet retired for 
the night?’ 

‘Not yet, I believe, sir; my mistress is not very well, 
but as she has not rung for Mrs: Smith yet, I dare say you 
will find her in the drawing-room.” 

_“That’s fortunate?” Sir Matthew ran-up stairs, and, 
rushing into the drawing-room, exclaimed, “Bessy, my 
love, dan’t be alarmed.” ’ 

‘‘Alarmed, Matthew! Good heavens! what has happen- 
ed?” 

*T tell you. not ‘to be alarmed. I came 
prepare you.” 

‘‘Prepare me! For what? For heaven’s sake——” — - 

‘?Tis nothing in the world—though it might have been! 
Poor Ned! ‘When I was at Barbadoes I saw a man’s head 
dreadfully fractured by a similar thing, but——Now, how 
ridiculous you are to be alarmed, when I came on purpose 
to prevent it. The affair is simply this, my dear sister: 
Ned has just had a slight disagreement.—Now, why. will 
you be alarmed? In fact, it was not a disagreement, but 
merely a slight. misunderstanding with an Irish officer, 
who dashed «a bottle*of claret’ at him with such violence 
that it literally smashed-the——” aste 

At.these words his dear sister fainted. In the course 
of that same night-I was ushered into the world, although 
my appearance had not been calculated upon‘so soon by at 
least three weeks. A brilliant claret-stain on my. left 
cheek, nearly as lenge as the palm of my hand, is the, 
consequence. of Sir Matthew Meddle’s first kind interfer- 
ence jn matters affecting me. ' - 

Though an only son, I was never, except in so far as 
the blemish I have just mentioned may afford me a claim 
to be considered as such, a spoiled child. By my father’s 
death, which happened when I was only -two years old, 
[ was left entirely, under the care and control of my 
mother. A woman of strong seuse, she was aware’of the’ 
dangers to which the temper and all other qualitiés which 
go to the formation of character are exposed ‘by the early 
and undue indulgence which is but too frequently extended 
to that interesting specimen of humankind,—a ‘sole 
pledgé of affection.” ith a strong check upon her own’ 
feelings, therefore, which naturally inclined to humor me 
rather than displease, she neyer—at least-so long as I can 
recollect—she never sacrificed the just to the expedient; 
or, in the more appropriate language of the nursery, she 
would never allow the dear child to have its own way in 
everything rather than hear it cry.. *‘Children,” she 
would say, ‘‘are much earlier and more -teadily to-be 
taught'to distinguish the right and the proper from their 
contraries, than thoughtless parents give them eredit for: 
they will sometimes, mndeed, cunningly seem to confound 
them -in order to serve their. own little purposes.” This 
may appear to be along introduction to so small a portion . 
of a short story, but (to say nothing of the natural bias of 
my mind, which bears me unconsciously into the: serious 
and the philosophical) it is not altogether unnecessary. 

My fond uncle’s notion on this subject differed-altogether 
from my mother’s. He was for humoring me in every 
thing, lest.opposition and restraint should spoil my tem- 
per. He thought my demands for' sour apples and indi- 
gestible pound-cake were neither unreasonable nor too 
frequent; and that my complain's—though, heaven knows, 
I never complained at all—of the length of my lessons 
and the-shortness of my play-time were not without foun- 
dation. He would therefore ‘‘advise’” my mother to.re- 
linquish her own system and adopt his. But my mother, 
though she tenderly loved her brother, entertained not the 
slightest. respect for his understanding; and (her mind 
wearied, her patience é¢xhausted, and’her temper ruffled 
by his uncalled-for and pertinacious counsel) the certain 
consequences, to me, of uncle Meddle’s interference in my 


purposely to 
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kindness operates most powerfully to your injury. 





ing the delicate situation of your wife, should any ‘exag- 
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favor were tasks lengthened and indulgences abridged, 
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with an occasjonal whipping for.haying ‘‘set on” uncle 
Meddle,—a notion ‘plausible, but by no means true, inas- 
much as his unlucky interferences were always the spon- 
taneous suggestions of his own benevolent heart. 

In my ninth year I was placed under the care of the 
Reverend Job Whackall, at thatextensive and celebrated 
market for the sale of education, Turnham Green, There 
I remained till my twelfth.’ Just beforé I quitted this 
school, a prize medal for the bést English*essay was offer- 
ed by the master. For this I wag one of three competitors. 

“Brother,” said my mother-to Sir Matthew, “I am ex- 
ceedirigly anxious that Frederick should gain the medal; 
‘it will be such .a spur‘to his,exertions. when he goes to 
Eton.. Indeed I have great reason to believe he ‘will, 
for Mr. Fagmore, the head-usher, has privately -assured 
me that Frederick’s exercise is all-to-nothing the best he 
has séen. To-morrow they are to bestnt in to Mr. 
Whackall, and on the day after he will award the prize. 
earnestly hope my dear ma may win it.” 

“He shall!”~exclaimed Sir Matthew Meddle, and he 
instantly quitted the room; leaving my mother in raptures 
‘at the heartiness-of his exclamation, which she -consider- 
ed as a sure prognostic of success. ’ 

Within an hour, after this I was agreeably surprised by 
& visit from'Uncle Matthew: Leave was asked and ob- 
tained that I should go and dine with him at Richmond. 
“And put ee exercise into your pocket, Fred,’’ whis- 
pered Sit,Matthew. As we were stepping into the car- 
riage, the kind-hearted Fagmore, who had followed us 
out, patted:me on the head and said to my uncle, “He'll 

beat the best of them, sir, I’}! answer for it.’’ 

We drove to the castle at Richmond, where, by my 
uncle’s particular desire, we were shown into one of their 

’ quietest rooms, overlooking the delightful lawn; and, hav- 
ing orderéd a dinner of fried whitings, chicken-salad, and 
a muffin-pudding 

“Now. Fred,” said my uncle, ‘‘whilst dinner is prepar- 
ings me see your exercise.” 
handed it to him, and watched with some anxiety his 

countenance whilst he was engaged in the reading of it. 

“Um—um—good—very good indeed, considering your 
ages Few boys could do better, and I have ‘very little 
doubt but——and yet there is nothing like making sure of 
things; clinching the nail, eh, Fred?” 

**Nothing in the world, sir,” replied I; yet tiot exactly 
comprehending the drift of his observation. 

“You must gain the prize, and you shall, too. Can you 
keep a'secret, Master Fred?” 

“Yes, sir.” , . 

“Well, then, Ilike your exercise upon the whole, vastly; 

-butthere are some objectionable points—some negtigences, 
also, im it. Now, if J correct it for you, you won’t tell 
anybody?” 

‘Not for all the world, sir.” 

“Then ring fer pen, ink, and paper, and the thing is done.” 

After‘an.hour’s cutting, and slashing, and interlining, 
“There, you rogue!” cried Uncle Meddle;. ‘‘There! «the 
medal is ag safe as if it were dangling from your button- 
hole. Now make a fair copy, withamy alterations and im- 
provements, and then to dinner. But not a word of my 
assistance, you dog.” 

My thonghts running more upon chicken-salad and 
muffin-pudding, than upon my obliging uncle’s improve- 
ments, mechanically I copied what I saw before me. 
Dinner was'setved just when I had finished my labor; so, 
thrusting my infallible exercise into my pocket, I attacked 

‘ the good things before me with an appetite needlessly in- 
‘ creased by joy at the certainty of my success. 
The next morning early the exercises were sent up, 

































































the decree of our master and judge. For my own part I 
felt no misgivings: I rested securely on the assistance I 
had secretly received from my obliging uncle, 


Whackall, as he took his seat. 
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and, on the morning following, in the presence of the'as- 
sembled school, the competitors were summoned to hear 


An awful ftown clouded the brow of the Reverend Job 
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When, with tears in my, eyes, I communicated to Sir 
Matthew Meddle the unhappy result of our jéint labors, 
‘Be comforted, my dear boy,” said he; ‘“‘the-fault is alto- 
gether mine:—I ought'to have re-written the whole for 
ou ”? 
F From Turnham Green I.was sent to Eton. Here, by 
means of ‘assiduous study and the non-assistance of my 
uncle, I obtained considerable distinction; and had the 
good fortune, moreover, to render myself the prime favor- 
ite of Doctor’*' * * *, the head-master. A few days 
previous to my quitting that venerable seminary to enter 
into active life, 1 saw néar the statue of its pious founder, 
the doctor in earnest conversation with Lord * * * *, 
(the then secretary of state for the department,) 
who had just come down to.visit his son. It was evident 
to'me that I was the subject upon which they were en- 
gaged. Presently the doctor beckoned me towards him, 
and on my approach, did me the honor of introducing me 
to his lordship. os. 
«‘Younggentleman,” said Lord * * * *, ‘Doctor * * * * 
has mentioned you to me ina manner which does you 
honor. I understand you are about to return home. Have 
you decided upon any particular course of life!” 
‘‘No; my lord,” replied I, “but, if I might choose, I) 
should prefer-some official employment.” ; 
**Well, sir,” continued his lordship, ‘it may be in my 
power to promote your views.. Pray do me the favor of| 
calling upon ine as soon after your arrival in town as may 
be convenient to you.” , 
On my return home I communicated to my mother, and 
to Sir Matthew Meddle, who was kindly in waiting to| 
welcome me, the fortunate occurrence. My mother was 
overjoyed at the prespect of fortune, and of distinction | 
also, thus unexpectedly opened to me. Sir Matthew saw 
me within three steps of becoming prime minister!” 
“Pred,” exclaimed he, ‘‘your fortune is made, untess, 
indeed, you mar it by any indiscretion.of yourown. The 
great political leaders are on the look-out for talent where- 
ever they are likely to find it. fF know they are—they 
can’t do without it. Now, take my advice; don’t accept 
of any petty clerkship; no red-tape affair. Private secre- 
tary to his lordship—that’s' what he wants you for, I’m 
certain; so don’t you be satisfied with anything less.” 

‘But, surely, sir, as a first step * 

‘First step, indeed! Why be content with a foot in the 
stirrip when you may take your seat in the saddle? Pri- 
vate secretary—that’s the high road to preferment:—‘aut 
Cesar aut nullus,’.say 1, Fred; and private secretary | 
you must be.” | 

The next rsorning I paid my visit to Lord. * * * *, and 
was very graciously received. 

‘‘] am a man of business, sir,” said his lordship, ‘‘so at 
once to the point. Doctor * * * *, spoke of you in a 
way which has left no doubt upon my mind of your capa- 
bilities for any employment not necessarily requiring prac- 
tice in office and experience in the world. I am satisfied, 
however, that when you shal! have acquired these, it will 
not be by lack of ability that your progress will be impe- 
ded. Now, sir, a place is vacant.in my office, and imme- 
diately under my own eye. The salary attached to it is 
but, 1501. a year; but the duties it involves, if well exe- 
cuted, are of.a nature to lead to much—higher—things. 
If you will aécept the place,, it is at your service.. But 
consider weli my offer, consult your friends upon the sub- 
ject, and,,in three days from this, favor me with your deci- 
sion. I have many applications for the post; but shall 
keep it oper till I hearfrom you.” Having concluded, he 
shook me cordially by the hand, and I' withdrew. 

So lucky a start in life falls to the lot of but few; nei- 
ther my mother nor myself, therefore, entettained a mo- 
ment’s doubt upon the propriety of my instantly availing 
myself of it; so, without hesitation, we resolved that on 
the next day I should (as the French express it) ‘‘offer my 
adhesion.” But my kin@ uncle thought differently: he 
had no notion of seeing his dear nephew an official drudge; 




























































“Little, if at all, satisfied : 
cramp and formal phraseology, 
specimens of English composition now submitted to me. 
But since to the best, unreservedly promise to deliver the 
reward of superiority, to the best, (albiet, neither of the 
three be*good,) to the best do I decree it. Would I could 
have awarded it as the reward of merit positive and un- 
Na ay As it is, Ladjudge to Master Zachariah 

der the prize.” 
. He retired from the school-room to his private parlor, 
desiring Fagmore and me to follow him. Downcast by 
disappointment, I obeyed. 

‘*Forasmuch as I expected better from this young gen- 
tleman, Mr. Fagmore, in ¢o much is my displeasure in- 
creased; yet less ig it directed against him, sir, for his 
failure, than you, for allowing to be presented to me such 
w jumble of bombast.and blunder! Listen to the p 
to which my censure, more ‘particularly attaches”—and 
here he read almost every sentence which my uncle had 
kindly contributed. “The phenomenon of the appearance 
there of what Fagmore candidly admitted to be trash, he 

was utterly unable to account for; certainly, there was 
yp of the kind when last he inspected my work; nor 
did I dare venture to enlighten him on the subject, 


























-,? said he,‘ in his usual 
‘with either of the three 








he knew best, ds he said, what was good for me, and what 
I was capable of; and private secretary I should be vefore 
1 was a week older. ' 


‘Pray, brother,” said my mother, in the most implor- 
ing tone imaginable, ‘pray don’t interfere in this mattér. 
You mean’ well—I know you do—bnt there is such a fata- 
lity’in all your good intentions. Now promise me that 
you will neither see Lord * * * *, nor speak to him, nor 
write to him upon this business,” 

“I promise,” replied Sir Matthew, ‘‘but leave the mat- 
ter to my managemént, and if Fred be not private secre- 
tary, never trust me again.’ Saying which, he departed. 

*tWhat can he intend to do?” exclaimed my mother in 
alarm: ‘His interference, which is always unfortunate, 
must be prevented. Do, my dear Frederick, go to Lord 
* * * * very early in the morning, and accept the place.” 

Having ascertained that.his lordship had left town, and 
that he would not return till ten o’clock the following 
morning, I left a note to aequaint him that I intended to, 
do myself the honor of ‘waiting upon him. at .half-past ten 
‘concerning the affair in question.” And now, thought 
I, I defy Sir’Matthew and the very best of his good inten- 
tions! | 











———— 


I was ushered into the presence of the secretary of state 
for the department. He was writing, and receiy 
ed me with cold civility; and, scarcely raising: his e Cn 
from the paper upon which he was occupicd, desited 1 





‘|}would take a seat, Then—still not looking at me—he 


slowly shoved a newspiper a few inches across the table 
towards where I was silting, and requested 1 would read 
a paragraph against which he had placed an ink mark 


The paragraph was as folleows:— 
“We understand that Mr. Frederick @ * * * *, who 


,has just returned from Eton, loaded with the highest aca- 


demical honors which that celebrated foundation can be 
stow, has been offered a paltry place in the office of Lord 
* *'* *, secretary for the department; We are 
unwilling to believe that such an offer can have emanated 
from his lordship, whose discernment and liberality are 
well known. Our informant must mean the Situation of 
private secretary to his lordship, for which Mr. G. 
nently qualified, and which is at present filled by Sir 
w— L » who, we think, is utterly unqualified for 
it, although we entertain a very nigh respect for his 
talents, and which, we are of opinion, are wel] adapted to 
the duties of the place said to be offered to Mr. G, We 
would adyise Mr. Frederick G * * * * to remonstrate 
with his friend Lord * * * * on the subject; and we 
doubt not the right honorable statesman {whose abilities 
by the by, though we think highly of them, are, we appre- 
hend, misplaced in his present post, and ought to be trans- 
ferred to the war department) will instantly see the pro- 
priety of making the change we suggest.” 

The phrase. most commonly used in describing’ gitua- 
tions of horror and dismay—situations, in short, of the 
nature of the presént, is,.‘*I wished that the earth would 
open and swallow me.” Now I did not wish any such 
thing, simply because I was not in a frame of mind to 
form a wish of any kind whatever; but certain I am that 
had I been standing onthe brink of a roaring volcano, I 
should have thrown. myself into it head foremost. The 
paper dropt from my hands; huge cold drops of -perspira- 
tion fell from my brow, whilst my lips and throat were 
parched with intolerable heat; 1 opened my mouth, or 
rather, I should say, my mouth opened itself to the fullest 
extent; my tongue felt as if held fast by a whip-cord. 
After several moments—hours they appeared to me—of 
utter annihilation of the power of speech, I at lé¢ngth con- 
trived to wriggle my tongue into something likje motion, . 
and stammered forth— 

“My—my lerd,[—your lordship must—I am Ste your 
lordship cannot for a moment—I solemnly declare——-” 
Without deigning to desist from his occupation, or even 
to honor me with a look, Lord * * * * addressed me in 
these words:— 

**7 shall not trouble you for an explanation, sir; but it 
may gratify you to know that I have so far profited dy the 
kind advice bestowed upon me”’—(and here he pointed 
with the feather-end of his pen to the newspaper)—“that 
1 have within this last half-hour given the ‘paltry place’ 
to the’ son of a much-valued friend of my own. Good 
morning, sir.” 

How I reached home I know rot—by a kind of brute 
instinct’ which led me there, perhaps:—but on my arrival 
thither, I found Sir Matthew Meddle pacing up and down 
in front of the iron railing, with four newspapers in his 
hand. 

‘Ah, ha! Fred! I’ve done it for you. 
the newspapers, my boy?” 

‘*T have seen but one; sir, and that one too many.” 
“Then you have net seen my paragraph about the pri- 
vate secretaryship?” 

“Yours! and did you write that fatal paragraph?” 
“Fatal paragraph! Here’s gratitude for you! Here | 
have it in aléthe morning papers: I have been up half 
this night, to the loss of my blessed rest, making copies 
of it for all the evening papers, and for a//the Sunday pa- 
pers, and fatal paragraph indeed!” 

I explained to him that it was just so much good labor 
thrown away, for that one of them had done all the mis- 
chief which the utmést- exercise of his obliging services 
could have accomplished. 

Who was the cause of my lately losing an importent 
lawsuit by kindly volunteering evidence which made 
against my case? who made me pay at an auction 900. 
more than I should otherwise have paid for a certain pro- 
perty, by considerately bidding for it on my account, 
(though not by my desire) in opposition to an-agent whom 
I ‘had secretly employed to purchase it? who was the 
cause that Tam not married to the woman for whom I 
would have*died? and that I am married to the woman 
who’ will be the death of met ‘Need I add—the everlast- 
ing, eternal, sempiternal Sir Matthew Meddle! Sir. Mat- 
thew Meddle!! Sir Matthew Meddle!!! é‘ 

Like a royal subject and true, I would rather sing “God 
save the King” than any song,sung by singing mortal in 
this singing age; but heedless of statues or treason, and 
of attorneys-general, I declare that } am inclined,to shout 
forth ‘Vive Henri Quatre!” as often as I recollect that 't 
is to that monarch we are indebted fot the exclamation— 
“Save me from my rrienps! I can protect myself agains! 
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The next morning, as the chimes sounded the half-hour, | 











my enemies.” —New Monthly Magazine. 
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MISCELLANEOUS SELECTIONS: e 


COLERIDGE’S TABLE TALK. 

Party Spiryt.—Party men always hate a slightly dif- 
fering friend more than a downright enemy. . Truth ‘is a 
good dog, but .beware of barking too close to the heels of 
an error, lest you get your brains kicked out. 

Femace Inrivuence.—Can a politician, a statesman, 
slight the feelings and the convictions of the whole mat- 
ronage of his country! ‘The women are as influential upon 
such national interests as the men. . 

Woman.—A woman’s head is usually over,ears in her 
heart. Man seems to have been Gesigned for the supe- 
rior being of the two; but as things are, I think women 
are generally better creatures than men. ‘They have, 
taken universally, weaker ‘appetites and ihtellects, but 
they have much stronger affections. A man with a bad 
heart has been sometimes saved by a strong head; but a 
corrupt woman is. lost forever. 

Love is the admiration and cherishing of the amiable 
qualities of the beloved person, upon the condition of 
yourself being the object of their action. ‘The qualities 
of the sex correspond. The man’s courage is loved by 
the wornan, whose fortitude again is coveted by the man. 
His vigorous intellect is answered by her infallible tact. 

I think that nothing can be added to Milton’s definition 
orrule of poetry,--that it ought to be simple, sensuous, 
and impassioned; that. is to say, single in conception, 
abounding in sensible:images, and forming them all with 
the spirit of the mind. 

Porrry.—lI wish our clever young poets would remem- 
ber my homely definitions of prose and poetry; that is, 
prose—words in their best order;—poetry—the best words 
in the best order. ' 

Tue Bipte.—Intense study of the Bible will keep any 
writer from being vulgar in point of style. ; 

Derinrtions.—The object of rhetoric is persuasion,—of 
logic, conviction,—of grammar, significancy. A fourth 
term is wanting,—the rhematic, or logic of sentences. 

Paintinc.—So long as Rubens confines himself to 
space and outward figure—to the mere animal man, 
with animal passions—he is, I may say, a god among 
painters. His satyrs,-Silenuses, lions, tigers, and dogs, 


are almost godlike; but the moment he attempts anything |), 


involving or presuming the spiritual, his gods and god- 
desses, his nymphs and heroes, become beasts, absolute, 
unmitigated beasts. 

G+ivanism is the union of electricity and magnetism; 
and, by being continuous, exhibits an image of life;—l 
say an image only; it is life in death. 

Heat is the mosothesis or indifference of light and 
matter. , 

Mareriace.—You may depend upon it, that a slight 
contrast of character is very material to happiness in 
marriage. . 

Women.—-I have known many, éspecially women, love 
the good for the good’s sake; but very few, indeed, and 
searcely one woman, love the truth for the truth’s sake. 

Orp Women.-—-There are three classes into which all 
the women. past seventy, that ever I knew, were to be 
divided:—1. That dear old sou); 2d.,That old woman; 
3d. That old watch. ‘ 

Marnriace.——Up to twenty-one, F hold a father to have 
power over his children as to marriage; ‘after that age, 
authority and influence only. Show. me one couple un- 
happy merély on account of their limited circumstances, 
anc I will show you ten who are wretched from other 
causes. , 

Book or Proverns.—J. would rather call the Book of 
Proverbs, Solomonion, than as actually a work of Solo- 
mon. So JI apprehend many of the Psalms to be Davidi- 
cal only, not David’s own composition. 

Tue Rerormation.—At the Reformation, the first Re- 
formers were beset with an almost morbid anxiety not to 
be considered hieretical in point.of doctrine. They knew 
that the Romanists were on the watch to fasten the brarid 
of heresy upon men whenever a fair pretext could be 
found, and I have no doubt it was the excess of this fear 
which at once led to the burning of Servetus, and also to 
the thanks offered by all the Protestant churches to Calvin 
and the Church of Geneva, for burning him. 





GREECE: AT THIS DAY. 
Exttact of a letter, dated Malta, March 25, 1835. 

“The Greek government, that is,the Bavarian, removed 
to Athens about three or four months ago. It wouldhave 
done much better had it deferred its coming another sea- 
son; first ‘building houses- to cover itself and the tribe of 
people employed about.it. There are hardly shelters to 
be found; for-euch as there are, prices higher than in 
London, or New York, or Boston, are paid. Gentecl 
people receive you in a. room-where there are twa beds: 
and a room in which you, in Boston, would hesitate to put 


night.. Housés, or, as you would call themy sheds, are 
going up in all directions, and Athens may .becomé:a 


delight of illusion; I coul 


money, I meet a German Officer. 


“To mé-a visit to Athens would have been much more 
- |jinteresting four years ago, when hardly a house was 
‘||standing;, when’ ¥ might have been obliged to sleep 

against some column, or the wall of: some house; but 
then.J should have been Jeft in solitude to, stady the 
few retains that Athens offers of times that are gone. 
I could. ‘have enjoyed the pleasure of imagination, ‘the 
quietly ‘have read, in the 
objects before me, that lesson which no man of ‘feeling’ 
cam read without profit; a& things are, on each side, is 
desolation and misery. Instead of a being in absolute 
loneliness, or in his ‘country’s costume who. politely 
salutes me, or shows me. his. pistol and asks me for 
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fat ey a ae «ea y 

is still. undiminished.’ ‘The fury and whirlwind of the 
passions seemed to have endowed ‘him with supernatural 
strength. His eye was glittering and bloodshot, his veins 
were swollen, and his whole figure restless and violent. 
It seemed dangerous to cross his ‘path, and- death to 
assault. him. here .is no doubt bat that Kean was 
excited on this occasion, in.a most. extraordinary degree; 
as. much as though he had been maddened by wine. The 
impression ‘which he made: upon the audience has, per- 
haps, never been equalled in theatrical annals. Even.the 
actors, hardened'in their art, were moved. One eome- 
dian, a veteran of forty, years standing, told us that when 
Kean rushed off the stage in the third act, he (our narra- 


I see the signs. of||tor) felt all his face deluged with tears—‘‘a thing, I give 


Europe, but not- Earopean civilization.: I hear the Ger- 
man janguage, I stnell the German pipe. My éars delight 
at the hearing of an overture to some choice opera; my 
eye is cheered with the sight of a pretty foot that moves 
to the music.of a German waltz; but when I am looking 
at the Temple of Theseus—when I stand admiring its 
beautiful proportions—when from its broken steps I survey 
the ground once covered with all that ‘art could’ do to ren- 
der it splendid, now desolate and: barren, ‘because ovér it 
had passed the barbarous foot of the Turk, and whet: from 
its modern roof I look-to the heavens and call to mind that 
the same bright sun which saw, thousands of years ago, the 


you my, word,sir, that has never happened to. me, si 
was a crack—thus high.” 





2 ANECDOTE OF WEBSTER, 

The. July number of the North American Quarterly 
} Magazine, among other articles, contains the - autobi- 
ogtaphy of Frazee, the -sculptor.. ,_M 
American, who after speaking of the progress in the art 


of sculpture, and of the difficulties he had to encounter, 
thus narrates— : 


r.' Frazee is an 





erection of this beautiful temple, is now witnessing its 
gradual decay, I confess that my ear is closed against the 
overtures, and my sight is shut to. pretty feet and dazzling 


eyes. 


‘‘ The few remains of Athens, the Temple of Theseus, 
the Temple of Minerva, with the smal] relics 6f other 
temples about, situated in the citadel, (called the Acropo- 
lis,) the sixteen remaining pillars of the Temple’of Jupi- 
ter Olympus, and two gates, one’ called that of Adrian, 
the other styled in the books the Doric portico, but by the 
Greeks the gate of the Market, are things worth looking 
at. ‘To the architect they are most valuable, and to every 
They show astonish- 
ing skill in'seulpture, nice work in stone and marble, and 
Without that power, such 
huge masses would never have been raised, . They evince 
Without 
the former the materials and labor could not, have. been 
had; without the latter, the wealth ‘would have been 
He that strolls. through 
Athens with his eyes open, will find pieces of marble and 
broken columns to show him that Athens once, so far as it 
regards public buildings, must have been more than splen- 
Figure'to yourself a 
town with Janes, rather than streets, through which a 
desolating, unsparing fire has passed, and you will have 


man of taste they are interesting. 
great power jn mechanics. 


immense wealth and great religious devotion. 


applied to different purposes. 


did. It is now a miserable place. 


an idea of Athens.” 





THE WRESTLE. 


The trial between Kean ‘and Booth. upon the Drury 


Mr. Webster entered my room this morning .with his 
usual salutations, and-walked upto. where the model 
stood, while I'was preparing some’ clay at the end of the 
room.. ‘*Well,” said he, in a low tone, as if talking with 
himeelf, ‘“‘I'can.see no likeness there; I am afraid it is 
going to follow inthe track of all the rest.” He then took 
his seat for the work as usual. f distinctly heard every 
word, and felt somewhat touched that he should have ex- 
pressed his opinions ‘so prematurely, and, as I thought, 
invidiously. I walked up to my work, and as I began to 
model, thus addressed him. ‘Now, sir, there is one thing 
about this work, which, to insuré success, requires our 
mutual good faith and exercise—that is, we must-endea- 
vor to keep cool! If, sir, we but keep cool; theré will be 
no sort of difficulty in this business, and suecess is sure. 

~ While uttering these words, I -could discover by the 
flashing of ‘his dark eyes and the play of his lips, that he 
understood me, that we might pass receipts; and the mo- 
ment 1 paused, lie broke out'very good humoredly in reply, 
thus,—‘O I'll keep cool! ‘I'll -keep cool! if that will do it; 
T’ll be cool as a cucumber, sir,’ and the joke passed off 
with a hearty laugh between us... I had no farther trouble. 
The last sitting he gave,-was, at my fequest, by candle- 
light. He had been’seated awhile, when I observed to 
him how much 1 regretted my misfortune in never having 
seen him in public debate—that could I have once:seen 
Inm delivering a-speech in the Senate Chamber upon some 
important topic, 1t-would have énabled me to délineate 
with greater. force the higher mental qualities. To this 
he quickly replied—‘If that, Mr. Frazee, will be of any 
service to you, I can go through the business here, right 











Lane boards, is thus graphically described in the life of || 1 can show pon, PEN. we do business down ypnder.’ 


the former actor lately published:— 


‘“«Many of our readers will probably recollect Mr. Booth. 


I said it, would oblige me very much, when he immedi- 
ately arose and commenced; first, by stating the prelimi- 


That his manner was an ingenious imitation of that of||@ties by the clerk, on the opening of the Senate, and 


Kean, there can be no doubt. 


acting, and to confound. the.two players as equals. 
rectified. 


Kean in Othello. 


and total extinction of the lesser light. 
filled to the ceiling. 


His person being about the 
same size, and his voice adapting itself to the same tones, 
it is not very wonderful that When .the two actors were 
apart from each other, there were found persons simple 
enough to mistake the trick and fashion for the spirit of 
This 
did not last Jong; ‘for the quality of Booth’s acting was 
suddeniy and unexpectedly. brought to’a test, and the error 
Mr. Booth, who originally was a member of 
the Covent Garden company, entered into a‘treaty with 
the managers of Drury Lane, and agreed to appear with 
The approach and expected collision 
between these two theatrical planets excited vast curios- 
ity; which, however, was speedily allayed by the decided 
The house was 
Fhe actors at the.side-scenes par- 
took of the general excitement, and awaited the issue in 


then the services of the chaplain, personating himself as 
he usually, stunds during prayer. . ‘Now,’ said he, ‘it is 
my turn to.speak.’?. He then put himself in a most grave 
and dignified attitude, looking as if he really saw’ thie 
president of the-Senate before him, then, compressing 
his-keen lips’ a moment, he began—‘Mr. President,’ and 
went on in a very animated and impressive speech for a 
quarter of an hour, I working with my might, \the while, 
in the clay,.'to catch, flying as it were, the vivid and 
‘more noble traits as they flashed upon his strong features. 
It was. well done, and thé inspiration lives, and may it 
long live, in the marble of ‘Daniel Webster. 


AMERICAN POETRY. 


’ It is often remarked that the poetry of Americansis a 
mere drug in the book-market—that: there will be only a 


doubt and trembling. Kean (who played Othello) seemed }| few calls for volumes of verse, and that the sale of an edi- 


to have braced his energies up to a high point. 


He was 
completely self-possessed: there was a greater firmness 
than usual in his tread and general deportment; and the 
tones of his voice were (beyond: their wont) clear, rapid, 


tion of poems, whoever may be the, author, is always 
slow, 2nd seldom returns to the publisher the costof prin- 
ting. “That this has.been the in very many instances 
we do not doubt, but we think tHat the fault in a good de- 


and decisive; like those of a man conscjous of his strength,|/gree is to be laid at the doors of the publishers. They 


and resolved to scatter aside, by‘a single. blow, the vexa- 
tions which an inferior antagonist. had thrown in the way 
Booth, at first, seemed to shrink 
He eventually, however, overcame his 
fear, and went through the part of Iago mianfully. But 
Kean!—no sooner did the interest of the story begin, and 
the passion of the part justify. his fervor, than he seemed 
to expand, from the small, quick, resolute figure which had 
previously been moving about the stage, and to assume 
He glared down 
upon the now diminutive Iago; he seized him. and tossed 
him aside with frightful and irresistible vehemence, ‘Till 
then we had seen Othello and Iago, as it were, together: 


and 


of his march of triumph. 
from the combat. 


the vigor-and dimensions of a giant. 


now the Moor seemed to occupy the stage, alone: 











moving place. The harbor, from whith the town .is 
distant ‘five miles, is an excellent one. 








down; to and fro, he went,-pacing about like, the chafed 
lion, who-has recejved his fatal hurt, but whose strength 


have, so far as our intercourse: hag permitted us to form 
judgment, been among the first to discourage both the. ' 
writer and purchaser, and it has always appeared singular 
to us that there should be a constant reiteration of ‘poetry 
will not sell,’ when it is a palpable fact that very many in 
our land are-eminently fond of poetry—alwa@ys enthusias- 
tit in their utterance of opinion respecting.it, and always 
active to find anything new within its crowded world. 
Untiblately, it has been impossible to find publishers 
who would run the risk of, publishing, in excellent style, 
a Volame of poems,.even though written by an eminent 
American poet; and seldom, or never -have been found 
publishers ready to give the slightest encouragement to 


tyros: In Messre Key and Biddle of Philadelphia, how- 
ever, we how find men of enterprise, wlio have -broken 
through and broken down the old song, quoted above, and 











who find that publishers have been deceiving’ themselves 
as well as the poor. starving bards of the land. If any 
one doubt that the public is manifesting a warm and gen- 
erous spirit toward the magi of the ideal world,let’ him 
call on the gentlemen we haye alluded to:above, ‘and they 
will tell him that ‘the sale of Mrs. Sigodrney’s poems is 
still rapid, although they have already disposed of three 
thousand copies—that they have in préss a volume of po- 
ems by Mrs. E._F. Elletof New York city, and will soon 
issue an elegant and complete edifion of the poems.of. 
Percival—-movements which. present favorable indications 
of adifferent spirit from that which has been supposed 
reigning over the republic of letters.— Boston Pearl. 





DESULTORY PARAGRAPHS. 


RovaL PASTIME EXTRAORDINARY,—At the Adelaide 
street Gallery London, is exhibited a very remarkable 
stick or weapon recently brought from Portugal, “and 
which belonged to Don Miguel, whose amusement it was 
to carry it with him when he rode out, for the purpose of 
killing dogs, and wounding any of his subjects whose de- 
meanor did not appear to him sufficiently humble and sub- 
missive. It is abdut five feet long, of very tough wood, 
apparently ‘a species of thorn, with a mounting of brass 
at each end, and the larger end loaded with iron. Miguel 
carried it between’ his leg and the saddle, and it bears the 
marks of the,friction thus produced. A piece of thick 
tape is passed through a hole at the small end, which he 
put round his wrist‘when he struck with it, to prevent its 
slipping, or beipg wrestled out of his grasp. A more 
formidable instrument of the kind can hardly be imagin- 
ed, and it is said to have been made after instructions 

iven by himself. Its genuineness, we understand is per- 
ectly well established.— Times. 


I think St. Patl’s Epistle to the Romans the most pro- 
found work in éxistence; and I hardly believe that the 
writings of the old Stoics, now lost, could have been 
deeper. ‘Undoubtedly it is, and must be, very obscure to 
ordinary teaders; but'some of the difficulty is accidental, 
arising from the form in which the Epistle appears. If 
we could now arrange this wotk in the way in which we 
may be sure St. Paul »would himself do, were-he now 
alive, and preparing it for the press, his reasoning would 
stand ‘out clearer, His accumulated parentheses would 
be thrown. into notes, or éxtfuded to the margin. You 
_ will smile, after this, if I say that I think I understand 
St. Patil; and I think so, because, really and truly, I re- 
cognize a cogent, consecutiveness in the argument—the 
only évidence I know that you understand any book. 
How diffetent is the style. of this intensely passionate 
argument from that’of the catholic secular charge called 
the Epistle vo the Bphesians!—and how different that of 
both from the style of the Epistles to Timothy and Titus, 
which I venture to call epistolai Pawleoideis.—Coléeridge. 


Ovor NnAvy.—The Boston Gazette, adverting to the 
recent advertisement of the navy commissioners fort addi- 
tional building matefials for eight seventy-fours, eight 
frigates, and ten sloops of war, says,—‘‘When the whole 
shall be completed, our naval force will, amount, .all told, 
to twenty-five ships of the line, thirty-two frigates, thirty- 
one sloops of war, and eight schooners; a force, efficiently 
and effectively manned, as our vessels usually are, not 
only sufficient to protect our own coast from insult, but to 
carry destruction and dismay’ among the colonies of the 
most .powepful nations on the globe. . To officer and man 
such a force as the above, would require not much short of 
40,000,.and .however visionary at the present moment it 
may appear to many, tliat we shal! soon~ be able to effect 
this, we hesitate not to say, such is the wonderful iucrease 
of population, commerce, and general resources of this 
country, particularly of the South Sea whaling business, 
that nutsery of the best seamen in the world, that at the 
end of ten years, it may be accomplished by these United 
States easier than by any. other nation on the face of the 
globe.” , 


Hinpoo MARRIAGE Customs,—Ruth iii, 9: ‘I am’ Ruth, 
thine handmaid; spread therefore thy skirt over thine 
handmaid.” °*The pro -Ezekiel, in describing, the 
Jewish church as an d infant, mentions the care of 
God in bringing hegiip with:great tenderness, and then, 
at the proper time, marrying her; which is expressed in 
the same way as.the request.of Ruth; ‘I spread my skirt 
over thee’’—*tand thou becomest’ mine.””” Dr. A. Clarke 
says, ‘Even to the present day, when a Jew, marries a 
woman, he thréws' the skirt or end of his talith over her, 
to signify that-he has taken her under his protection.” I 


have been delighted at the marriage ceremonies of the | 


Hindods, ‘to seesamong them the same interesting cus- 
tom. |The bride’ is seated on-a throne, surrounded by 
matrons, having: on her veil, her gayest robes, and mest 
valuable jewels. After the thali has been tied round her 
neck, the bridegroom approaches her with 4 silken skirt, 
(purchased by himself) and folds it‘round her several times 
over the rest of her clothes. A common way of saying 
he har married her, is, “he has given her the koori,” has 
spread the skirt oyer her. There are, however, thosé who 
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throw a long rebe over the shoulders of the bride, instead} 
of putting on the skirt. An angry husband sometimes 
says to his wife, “Give me back my-skirt,”? meaning he 
wishes to have the marriage compact dissolved. So the 
mother-in-law, should the. daughter not treat her respect- 
fully, says, ‘‘My son gave this woman the koori, skirt, and 
has made her respectable, but she neglects me.” ,The 
request of Ruth, therefore, amounted to nothing more 
than that Boaz should marry her.—-Robderts’ Oriental Illus- 
trations of the Scripturés. 


A uxt Tro Morners.—There are many things which 
are better Jeft to chance; precaution is sometimes more 
mischievous than negligence. ‘The late Sir W——- C-—— 
was one day expected at a large dinner party, at Mr. 
M—d—y’s, in Russell square. The worthy baronet’s 
nose, it will be remembered, was, to say the least of it, 
rémarkable. Before the company assembled, Mr. M 
suggested to his lady, that, upon this particular occasion, 
it would be safer that little Alfred should nef (as at other 
times) be introduced along with the dessert: after dinner; 
for that, the said A)fred, a fine child of seven years old, 
having a propensity to make observations upon all per- 
sonal defects or deformities, from a pimple to.a hump, 
from a crooked finger to a cork leg, might possibly say 
something not altogether agreeable 'to Sir W. “Leave 
that to me,” said the lady: ‘I’ll.contrive it nicely.” 
Accordingly she proceeded to the nursery, and thus ad- 
dressed-the little gentleman‘ Alfred, my dear, we have 
a gentleman coming to dinner to-day’ who has a monstrous 
ugly nose. Now, if you will promise to be a good boy, 
and not make any observations on it, you may come down 
after dinner, and you shall have an orange. But remem- 
ber the nose!” Master Alfred acceded to the terms of 
the treaty, and, in due time, was ushered into the dining- 
room. After the lapse of a quarter of an hour, the young 
gentleman, finding the reward of his forbearance still in 
arrear, took advantage of a dead pause in the conversa- | 
tion, and cried’ out from the further énd of the table, 
“Mamma, it is time now for me to have the orange you 
promised me, if I didn’t say anything about that gentle-| 
man’s mopstrous ugly nose.” 








PoweER OF ENTHUSIASTIC ELOQUENCE.—A remarkable}! 
case of the’power.of enthusiastic eloquence occurs in the! 
life of a Capuchin friar, one Jerome de Matini, of Narai,| 
a popular.preacher at Rome, near the middle of the seven-| 
teenth century, from whose sermons the people never de-! 
parted without tears, many of them crying out for mercy | 
in the streets. And what is more extraordinary, we are| 
told that preaching before Pope Gregory XV, ‘upon the! 
subject of non-residence, he struck such a terror into his, 
audience by the yehemence of his ‘oratory, that no less) 
than thirty bishops set out, post haste, fomthéir dioceses, | 
the very next day’ We ate told also that the good man! 
was so far disgusted with observing the great numbers’ 
who came to hear him out of mere curiosity, without 
reforming their lives, that.he retired to hiscell, and spent 
the rest of his days in writing the history of his order. 


It was well said, by Sir Francis Bacon, that ‘‘old wood | 
is best to burn; old friends best to trust; and old books 
best to read.” What vast value do scholars put upon an 
ancient manuscript! Doubtless the oldest of all manu- 
scripts is the Book of Life; and the writing our names 
therein, the first-born of all God’s favors. If God sets a 
value on the first fruits of our services, how careful shculd 
we be to magnify the firs: fraits of his goodness!’ If old 
charters be of so great esteem, as they are, in.the world, 
what an immense estimate should we set upon the most 
ancient magna 'charta of our evernal election, having this 
sé¢al, the Lord knoweth them that are his!—Alicin. 


T have never seen a Turk’ work, if there was a possi- 
bility of his being idle. 1 have never seen one stand, if 
by any possibility he could be seated. A blacksmith sits 
cross-legged.at his anvil, and seats himself when he shoes 
ahorse. A carpenter seats himself when he saws, bores 
holes, drives a nail,, plaries,dibs with his small ‘adze, 
or chops witli his hatchet, if it be possible to do so, with- 
out standing.—Letters from Constantinople. 


A certain noble lord, whose attentions to the gentler 
sex have lately met with reward in his union with a fair 
widow, was, previously to that event, so assidubus and fo- 
presse in his suit, or rather suits, preferred in various quar- 
ters, as to have acquired from_the ladies the sobriquet of 
the Solicitor General. , 


Romance and Reatiry.—Sometimes there are living 
beings in nature more lovely than in romance. Reality 
surpasses imagination; and we see brightening and mov- 
ing before our eyes sights dearer to our hearts than any 
we ever beheld in the land of sleep. 


Men of humor are always in séme degree men of; 





genius; wits are rarely so, although e man of genius may, 
among other gifts, possess wit, as Shakiaysare,--Obleridee. 


It is ag easy to deceive ourselves without our perceiving 








it, as it is difficult to deceive others without their perceiv- 
ing it. % 
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SELECTED POETRY. 


TOM MOORE. 


_ We insert the following beautiful verses as 4 specimen of a 
new set of songs just published by Moore.—There are twelyg 
of them, says the Loridon Times, “and we think they are a- 
mong the best efforts of the most graceful and fanciful of 
English lyric poets.” 
If thou would’st have me sing and play 
As once I played and sung, 
First take this tiye-worn lute away, 
And bring one freshly strung. 
Call back the time when Pleasure’s sigh 
First breath’d among the strings: 
And Time himself, ‘in flitting by, 
Made Music with his wings. 
_ Take, take the worn out lute away, 
And bring one newly strung, 
If thou would’st have me sing and play 
Asonce I play’d and sung, 


But how is this? though new the lute, 
And shining fresh the chords, 

Beneath this hand they slumber mute, 
Or speak but dreamy words. 

In vain I seck the soul that dwelt 
Within that once sweet shell, 

Which told so warmly what it felt, 
And felt—what naught could tell. 

Oh ask not, then,-for passion’s lay 
From lute so coldly strung, 

With this I ne’er can sing or play 
As once I played and sung. 


No—bring that long loved lute again, 
Though chill’d by years it be, 

If thou wilt call the slumbering strain, 
*T will wake again for thee. 

Though time hath froz’n the tuneful stream 

' . Of thoughts that gush’d along, 

One look from thee, like suinmer’s beam, 
Will thaw them into song. 

Then give, oh give that wakening ray; 
And, once more blithe and young, 

Thy bard again will sing and play 
As once he played and sung. 
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MY AUNT PATTY. 


My earliest recollections of my aunt Patty are of a 
bustling gentlewoman who had seen much service and 
fifty years. Her dress wastidy to a pin; and nothing was 
ever seen out of place about her. Her delicately done up 
crape cap Was surmounted with a bit of tasteful ribbon, 
and underneath it you could discover every attitude of her 
hair as it -was distributed around her head. Never was 
gentlewoman more scrupulous in hiding every hair under 
the shadow of a darker hued one. There was a trickery 
in the manner in which she adjusted a shawl about her 
shoulders, as if she meant it a8 a snare to catch admira- 
tion. In the selection of her gowns, she always made 
choice of patterns equi-distinct from fashion and antiqua- 
ted gravity. Her position in a chair, although somewhat 
pokerish, was not over stiff; and when she walked, there 
was ah airiness and elasticity in her motion, which re- 
minded you of your heart’s love of sweet seventeen. 

Aunt Patty was what is despitefully called an.old maid; 
although I do not believe slie was old, because she used 
to say she’ wished there was no such word in the language, 
and her cheek always wore a natural blossom on it, One 
thing, however, is certain, sh¢ was christened Martha 
Melbourne, and her name was unchanged, save in the mat- 
ter of Martha, which had undergone a slight alteration 
that it. might be more pat ta the tongue. Whenever an 
innuendo was uttered touching the singleness of her con- 
dition, her dark eye would wax more lustrous, and she 
would say that matrimony was pretty much.as the ladies 
please; and-then she would hint at a score of gentlemen 
whom she might have.called husband and my dear, but 
for some reasonable objections which’she had to pronoune- 
ing those endearing epithets. As to children she used to 
say they were more trouble than profit; and yet I have 
knowh her to chuckle them under, the chin with her 
fore finger, and imprint a kiss on-their lips, which would 
have made an old bachelor sigh, and wish himself young 
again. » f 


I remember one evening when I was about twelve years . 


of age, I was unwell and Jay.on a chair with my head re- 


clining on aunt Patty’s Jap, Ag she smoothed the hair 


on my brow with her soft Uelicate fingers, she told me a 
portion of her history, which interested me so much that 


1 actually forgot my sickness. She, like every other ad- 


vanced person, had been young; and her youth was the 
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season of a gréat many interesting occurrences. Her 
first love affair was had in her eighteenth year, and with, 
a young man every way worthy of her—that is, a piece 
of very perfection. He was a chiyalrous fellow, and had 
displaced a rival for my aunt Patty’s ‘affections: This 
rival took occasion to insult him a few days after he had 
whispered his tale of love in my aunt’s ear, and he forth- 
with demanded ‘satisfactioh of him. A duel was the re- 
sult; and my aunt Patty’s betrothed was untimely. shot 
off in a vain effort to vindicate his injured honor. From 
that period, my aunt’s aversion to duels was most deci- 
sive; and she was in the habit of saying, tlrat of all the: 
ways of punishing calumny, or of mending up a fractured 
character, the very worst was a duel. ‘ 

In about a twelvemonth, the wound which my aunt's 
heart had sustained from the duel, ‘began to heal up, and 
she listened to the proposals ofa wild and eécentrie dis- 
position, but who had many generous qualities. My aunt 
took a month very prudently to’ consider the matter,, be- 
fore the expiration of which period, she was most gra- 
ciously woved by another of much greater pretensions to 
wealth and external splendors. My aunt encouraged him, 
and gave the other suitor to understand that he was privi- 
leged to withdraw his propogition. The poor fellow 
never was himself again, and forthwith. wisely resolved 
to trust no more to women who were uncertain as a cloud 
during .a drought, of which there is no telling whether it 
will bless or not.. He took to the bowl, and died a sot; 
and my aunt Patty used to sfy, that of all ways to drown 
sorrow, the worst one was to plunge them in the bowl. 

Her other suitor to whom she now became engaged, for 
some reason ehe never could tell what, suddenly grew 
crabbed, and the lovers began to quarrel, and six quarrels 
caused a revocation of their mutual pledges, and ended 
the history of my aunt’s second engagement, and third 
affair of the heart. In a short time, the gentleman mar- 
ried the particular friend and confidant of my aunt, who 
always suspected her of undermining, intrigue and man- 
agenent. It was an oft repeated sentence of my aunt 
Patty, that.of all the ways of bringing about a favorable 
result to a love affair, the very worst was to have some 
dear friend of the same sex with yourtself,:to whom you 
confide the treasured secrets of your bosom. 

Thus in her nineteenth year, had my aunt Patty’s heart 
undergone three fiery baptisms. From that period, al- 
though her hand was frequently besought, the number of 
her suitors began to decline. She made twenty different 
engagements with as many individuals, every one of which 
had a singular termination—some occurrence always 
transpiring which threw the lovers off at tangents from 
each other. My aunt’s hand had been bestowed freely 
on at least half the gentlemen qh-whom she fixed her 
hopes; and yet, notwithstanding all this, her journey to- 
wards the matrimonial land of promise tnfortunately re- 
sembled the march of one who travels towards the horizon 
and:sees the object recede as hie approaches it. : 

It is singular what a relish woinan has for matrimony. 
It is the only object, the only hope, the only desire, which 
she will never relinquish. From the time of her leaving 
school, when she gathers up the ringlets of her hair from 
about her neck and tucks them upon the top of her head, 
until her eyes grow dim, and her head -hoary with years, 
she looks forward to matrimony as toa time near at hand. 
She fancies her fascinations never die, aud with cruel in- 
tent displays them to. the vision of bachelors. .Now a 
man’s heart is not so abounding with hope: He tries his 
utmost until he draws nigh unto forty; and having by this 
time assured himself that nature forgot to cfeate a blessed 
woman for him, he quietly retires from courtship, its bright 
hopes and gloomy fancies, and gives himself up to celiba- 
ey with a fortitude becoming one of his age, sex ahd con- 
dition. / 

Notwithstanding my aunt Patty's frequent disappoint- 
ments, she never gave up the pursuit, but continued the 
business of husband-hunting to a late period in, life. It 
was noticeable that my aunt, although very curious about 
those rumors which generally precede matrimony, was 
still prone to scepticism with regard to them. She used 
to say there. was many a slip betwixt the cup and the lip. 
—a bird in the hand, &e.—and she would always in this 

wise intimate her disbelief in all the projected weddings 
Which were talked of.. She had a rooted aversion, also, to 
early marriages, and thought it was abominable, that 
mere girls should’ undertake the solemn dutjes of wives 
ud mistresses of households. My aunt was a great ad- 
Yocate for what’ she called prudent matches—thut is, 
matches between. veteran bachelors and blushing virgins 
of five and thirty: From such unions she never.appre- 
bended any of those ‘difficulties which frequently . beset 
connections formed earlier inJite. My aunt would get in- 
tothe fidgets when she would see two young persons of 
opposite sexes evidently in eostacies with each other, for 
such exhibitions she considered premonitory of matrimony. 
At such times she would almost shed a tear to think how 
foolish people were to peril their happiness on the issués 
8 union. not founded ‘in common sense, the fitness of 


ngs, or a tong settled conviction of each other’s worth. 


The next thing to imprudent marriages, my aunt hated 
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whose pedigree is the botonical history of a tribe of mush- 
rooms which has flourished a reniaial ered generations in 
the sunshine and odors of barnyards. My aunt hated the 
shabby genteel, from the: bottom of her heart, and was 
anxious that they should learn their proper station’ in the 
ranks-of society. 
thy tailor, forgetful alike of needles, geese and the myste- 
rieg ‘of snug fits; aspire to take. the lead inthe, world of 
fashion, she would véry sarcastically pronounce all their 
extrdvagant’ actions the ceremonies made use of in tlie 
apotheosis of a pair of shears! When she saw the scion 
of a lap-stone’ transplanted and: floarishing in. the heated’ 
halls of fashion, she would: call it a convincing argument 
in favor of the Pythagorean doctrine of the transmigration 
of soles! It was ‘duly authenticated that my aunt refused 
three deserving gentlemen on account of the sinful oceu- 
pations of their grandfathers, notwithstanding they. were’ 
doing every thing within their power to-obliterate. the re- 
membrance thereof, and to wash.the hereditary thint out 
of. their‘natures. I haye always considered this self-sac- 
rificing devotion to aristocratic principles, as one of tlie 
most sterling qualities possessed by my aunt Patty Mel- 
bourne. ’ + 

My aunt was once. highly pleased with a suspicion of 
mine that the preacher had cut his eye at her very mis- 
chievously, two or three ‘times during a sermon which he 
preached from the much believed text, ‘it is not good for 
man to be alone.’ My aunt disclaimed the suspicion her- 
self, but was evidently bighly flattered with the penetta, 
tion, which I, then but a younker, manifested; and when 
the minister called at the house on that evening, her 
mouth was more primy, and her action more fidgety than 
I recollected to have noticed them ‘before. She was soon 
after chagrined at the imptudence of the worthy minister, 
who married a young flirt of a girl, as my aunt called 
her, who had neither stabjlity nor decorum, and whose prin- 
cipal worth consisted of a large farm and abundant appur- | 
tenances, 

The parson’s ill-timed marriage was a severe shock to 
my aunt, who had for a long time been expecting him to 
place his happiness or misery at her miercy. She had} 
fixed her heart and’ hopes on hii, and when he too proved 
recreant, she forthwith yielded to despondency. Her fra- 
gile form had already been wasted toa mere skeleton by 
over much care; and when this unexpected disappoint- 
ment fell upon her heart, she was completely prostrated. 
An incipient pulmonary disease immediately commenced 
its matignant ravages, and in three months thereafter, my 
aunt Patty’s. head was.under the turf. Slie died as others 
have died, the victims of unrequited love, of a broken 
heart, at the sober age of fifty-three. 

Peace to her ashes! With: her expired'a model of fe- 
male fastidiousness, and an unsophisticated specimen of a 
romantic heart. A bright tear to thy memory, beloved 
aunt, mingles with my ink, and Ican write no more—and 
yet, methinks, it were fit that thy epitaph should be writ 
in tears! Hic jacet! T. H. 8. 








ORIGINAL ESSAYS. 
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' LAW AND DIVINITY. 
Li quis nunc querat, Quo res hee pertinet ?—Inive. 


In a country so extensive in territory, so exalted in the, 
Scale of nations, so prosperous in every department of 
government—successful in enterprize, and one that pro- 
mises, at the present hour to be. more populous than any 
other on the face of the globe,—the professions are of the 
‘utmost importance; therefore, a few. remarks’ upon the 
difficulties atteriding the riseand progress of the. younger 
members.of them: respectively, and in comparison, the 
oné with the other, may not be unworthy the notice of a 
community, which takes such’ an honorable pride in the 
advancement of learning, and the sciences. 

Although divinity standstast in or title.to this essay, 
as following the common parlance, yet we shall at once 
give her that precedénce which the sanctity of her nature 
requires, by communing with the labors’and difficulties of 
her youthful votaries. It will of course be understood that 
the following remarks pertain to those only. who pursue 
their profession for the love-of doing good, and of becom- 
ing honorable members in the eyes of the world, so that, 
ceteris paribus, they may admit of a fair comparison: 

‘ IeeeeTHE DIVINEs 

By having infinitely fewer technicalitiés to acquire, 
(which in Jaw are numerous,’and abound in physic,) as 
wellas having ‘the most, exalted and ezalting theme on 


which to exercise:his mental energies, that the page of 
study could present, the, Divine commences witha de- 


prehension.that few comparatively possess. , To adapt the 
doctrine concealed within abstrase language to the sim- 
plicity of ordinary capacities by the means of apt similes, 
laeid rhetoric, and cofivineing arguments,. requires -both 
vigor of imagination, and:scholastic erudition. Thus it 


Wheii she saw the family of some wor-|| is that simpler mundiliis of language is more necessary to 


the divine'than,to the lawyer or the physician; for any 

thing that savors in the least of pedantry, in him is an er- 
ror; and yet how few attain to that excellence! © Pulpit 
éloquence’is indeed rare; more so, than that.of the-bar or 
the lecture room; ‘and ‘because, it is synonimous with sim- 

plicity. ‘The sublime nature of the divine’s. ‘subject will 

not tolerate the-slightest*show. of a studied vocabalary— 
all must -be easy; lucid, unostentatious, and apt. “Rem 
acwmust be the object of his‘endeavor. ' The lawguage of 

Holy Writ.is particularly conspicuous for. this essential’ 
beauty; and where is there a sublimer poem, a more elo- 

quent preceptor, ora more enchanting history! ‘To find. 
words simple, yet of ‘sufficient strength to. describe, the 

celestial feelings and doctrine Of his young and ardent 

breast, is, to him, a source of much anxious. scrutiny; the 

fervor of imagination, and the glow of enthusiasm assail 

the understanding for appropriate representations, and for 

such répresentations.as shall at once. strike full upon the 

hearts of hig hearers, replete withthe force of description 

and the depth of thought. Difficulties of this nature are 

peculiar to the divine;<forsthe rdnge-of his imagery is re- 

stricted, and the choice of-his language confined within 

certaiy limits. Still it must be admitted’ that he. may 

employ a cast of expressions.denied to others who would 

shun the imputation of conceit—a privilege’ of mo mean 

order, and one, when skilfully employed, that addsa pow- 

er and, brilliancy to the discourse, which the profoundest 

rhetoric could not supply. Many a. passage from either 

the Old or New Testament might be cited in cortobora- 

tion of this statement, but it is surely unnecessary. 

Let us‘now suppose the young divine.tv have acquired - 
biblical lore sufficient to entitle him to. pags ‘his examina- 
tions, and to take upon him -the holy orders of priesthood; 
but before we follow him to the altar, we should take a 
brief retrospect of that moral discipline which. it is bis 
duty rigidly to’ practice, and mast. practice, in order to 
effect a salutary moral regeneration. With passions, 
frailties, and habits Irke his fellows, he places himself at 
the vestibule of that sanctuary, whose members must put 
off the old man, and walk inthe newness of life. A strict 
self-examination first takes place—the trivolities of his 
furmer days are wholly laid aside—the tendency to yield 
to the inducements of long established habits, ‘is resolute- 
ly withstood—-and that great, high arbiter betwixt himself 
and his God,—conscience, the moral principle,—begins to 
exert the mighty influence of his inward, spititual power. 
The downward impulse is checked. ‘‘ He ceases from 
evil, and learns to do ‘good.” ‘Then comes the mental 
schooling in the subtleties of moral philosophy. ‘To the 
upright heart and pure” there is one undeviating path— 
that of rectittide; the counterfeit presentments of which 
are both numerous and‘eceptive. Hence the admirable 
admonition, “be wise as serpents, but harmless as doves;”’ 
which clearly demonstrates that divines should not only 
be skilled'in the-loftier, purer, and more ennobling emo- 
tions of the breast, but that they shoiild. deeply meditate 
the frailties of mankind, by what easy gradation those 
frailties lapse into iniquities; and by how many ways'the 
cato-demon hypocrisy, whose glory it is; to triamplr over 
goodness, and cheat the heart, may bafile their -scrutiny, 
and blind their judgment, that they.may the. more effec- 
tually admonish the unwary, and foil the evil-doer. The 
whole range, both 6f good and evil passions; incentives to 
vice and Virtue; tempers, dispositions, and even cachexies 
of all kifds—ate subjects by no means beneath their no- 
tice. _ Nor should the healing influence of sympathy, when 
appropriately administered, be considered in’too trivial a 
light. Infact, it is the duty oF a divine to avail himself 
of every means by which he may. acquire a deep know- 
ledge of those hearts he hopes to convert. or control, and 
by which he muy*come to. more thoreagh knowledge of 
his.own; for the more he understands himself, the better 
will he be prepared to advise others.’ He should he atm- 
ed at all points; so that when eithef his opinion or his 
counsel is solicited, it should appear to come, as it were, 
fromthe cells of reflection, or the store-house of experi- 
ence, andnot from the fanciful cliambers of the imagina- 
tron, which a. why may confound, or a wherefore over- 
throw. ce 

The acquirements, therefore, of a divine should be very 
extensive, for there is'scarcely a science that may not be 
happily employed jn illustration of the might, majesty, 
wisdom, mercy, and. omnipotence of the Almighty; and 
what ean be adduced, more clearly to elucidate His attri- 


butes, than the works of his own’hand, in which they 





cided advantage over,his professional compeers. The la- 
bors of the various commentators upon the sacred writ- 
ings sufficiently prove.the extent of application required 
of him, who aspires to-instruct an enlightened community, 
an application, which is at once laborious/and minute. ' To; 
dive into the depths of appatent ‘ mystery, and from her 
dark abodes to raise a light that ‘shall shed its glorious 








jour pretenders to gentility—that worthy class of beings 





beams over an erring people, demands a spirit and com- 


appear with such incontrovertible.evidence? 

A word upon the deportment of a young divine. There 
are many who consider it indecorous in one who takes 
upon him the holy office of Christ's minister, to comport 
himself otherwise than with gravity, circumspection, and 
sedateness. The assumplion of a certain vinegar aspect, 


by many, has been the consequence of the above opinion 
being too generally diffused, an assumption which might 
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have originated in @ willinghess to appear as was fit, or, 
in other words, ‘tagsume a’virtue though we have it not;” 
still 1 cannot but think, custom*though it be, ‘that it is one 
‘more honored: in the breach than the observance.” “Phere 
is a wide difference between chderfulness and loud hilarity, 
gladness and riotous mirth; between placidity and somber 
melancholy ; humility and stern gravity ; or between the 
‘‘native hue and resolution’’ of an ardent, pious, cordial, 
and affectionate: divine, and the moody hebitude of the 
sedate, good young man. I do not wish to be understood 
as touching upon the prerogative of divines in conducting 
themselves as their feelings and ideas may dictate, but 
mérely to'give my voice against anything like an assump- 
tion of sanctity. know the world is uncharitableand too 
often condemns from appearances; yet | also know that it 
is contrary to the spirit of a well organized. mind, and of 
a moral religious heart, to be forever with. **veiled lids,” 
seeking good opinions, in‘the dirt. I have known some 
great, good men in my day, and never found them, even 
in adversity, otherwise tham cheerful. [I suspect a man- 
nerist.—We will now, proceed to the ordeal. The ap- 
pointed hour is at hand, when, for the first time, he is to 
stand before the world as a Priest of the Most. High. 
Truly a very trying though exalted situation, the embar- 
rassment of which can bemuch more easily imagined than 
described.’ How strong soever his desire may be to sub- 
due all, fancifid.eniotions, to calm the turmoils of excite- 
ment, and. to preserve.that forliler in reso necessary to 
the performance of his undertaking successfully; yet as he 
mounts the rostrum, despite his fortitude and his self- 
reasotiings, he finds hig “seated héart knocking at his 
ribs,” and. an-agitation pervading his whole frame which 
it is beyond his‘power to franquillize. Before him, and on 
either hand, extends row beyond row of living jntelligen- 
ces, a host of cultivated intellects—with eyes upturned, 
bending their‘ searching glances full upon him, awaiting 
in silence to catch :the first. tones of the probationer— 
every ear is ‘poised, every eye fixed, and every sense sen- 
sibly alive, while sympathy for -his embarrassment per- 
vades every breast. 

But there ate some young men, whose deep sense of the 
_awful responsibility they have assumed, entirely prevents 
. the ordinary embarrassments. generally incident to a first 

appearance in public. ‘One object alone fills their minds 
and animates their offorts,—and that the noblest object to 
which the genius of man can be directed—to warm the 
religion, to purify the morals, and to advance the virtue 
and happiness of their fellow men.” 

But here I must, for rhe present leave the divine, hav- 
ing touched’ sufficiently upon those points relative to a 
preparation for the pulpit, which seem to bear most promi- 
nently the character of difficulties. To enter into detail 
upon the peeuligrities of them would_be tedious; besides, a 
littie, reflection upon the subject will sufficiently unfold 
the nature of them to.every one of thought and considera- 
tion.’ Of the pastoral duties of the divine, notice will be 
taken whed he is pladec-in juxtaposition with the lawyer 
and the physician. 
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JONES’ POEMS. 
Tae Ooriaw, aky Ornrr Poems. By Gmantes A. Jonzs. ..Post-duo- 
decimo, 72 pages. Cinvinnati—Josiah Drake~1835. 

We have seeti the sheets, as they were-passing through the 
press, of a véry neat little volume of Poems bearing the above 
title; They are, chiefly juvenile productions, and,as such will 
be givén to the public. “The Outlaw” is the principal poem, 
and contains something more than’a thousand lines. The Mis- 


“D: | 
cellaneous’ Pieces are—Fragment of a College Poem; Byron’s 


body im the Church'at St. Nicholas, Missolonghi; the Wander- 
ing Jew; the. Deserted Forge; the Song of Death; Stanzas; 
The Rainbow at Sea; the’ Old Man’s Lament; “Those Ruby 
Lips.” : 

We trust there is no harm in giving the public a foretaste 
of the banquet which has been prepared for them. There is 
muéh beauty of thought and délicacy of expression in the fol- 
lowing verses: » * 


THOSE ‘RUBY LIPS. 


Txose ruby lips—those ruby lips! 

The spoiler, Death, theirsweetness sips: 
The halo life around them shed, 

Long since has fled—long since has fled. 


No more again to life they,*Il ope 
Tospeak the ‘words of joy or hope— 
To bid the lover's fears be vain, 
And banish pain! and banish pain! 


The sthile they: wore is past and gone, . 
Their bliss-imparting beauty flown; 
The worm hath sought them for its lair, 
And feedeth there! and feedeth there! 


Those rivals of the blushing rose, 

When first at morn its leaves unclose, 

Yet pure asthe unsullied snow— ' 
Where are they now! where are they now! 


' And points to Heaven! ‘and points. to’Heaven! 


‘\jof,the\day; for he certainly resembles the great Northern Ma- 








The snowy brow and soft smooth cheek, .¢ | 
And eyes that eloquently speak, 

It matters not how bright their bloom, 
Must feed the tomb!’ must feed the tomb! 


Their brightness all must fade away— ; 
They Ate at best but painted clay; ; 
Aud when the throb of life is o’er, . 

They charm nomore! they charm no more! 


And thus like them are,all we sée, 
But waiting for the soul to flee, 
To moulder in the dust and rot: 
Such is*our lot! such is our lot! 


A bitter lot—the doom of all 
That dwell on this terrestrial ball— 
But Hope still lights life’s closing even, 


There is more of attempt apparent in “The Deserted 
Forge.” Some of the verses are certainly very fine.. We an- 
nex the whole poem, as a fair specimen of. the author’s poeti- 
cal powers. 


THE DESERTED FORGE, 


«On the door crack’é, the rusty hinge= swung, 
And there a hook or well worn horseshoe hung. 
The trough was dry; the bellows gave no blast; 
The héarth was cold; no sparks flew red and fast: 
Labour's strong arm had rested.’’—Dana, 


Te sounds, are gone which once were heard within yon lone- 
ly hut, 

On sae hinge the windows hang, the crannied door is shut, 

And round about upon the floor, lies many a rusty shoe, 

And broken bars, and heaps of coal, the lowly forges strew. 

No moreis heard the Blacksmith’s yoice engaged in merry song, 

Which tothe passing traveler came, at intervals along; 

As all the day unceasingly, he plied the hammer’s stroke, 

Which from the low and humble roof, continued echoes woke. 


The merry song, and hammer’s click, are,now forever o’er, 

His voice is hushed, his arm can wield the massy sledge no 
more; . 

Neglected now it lies along the heavy oaken block, 

Which day ‘by day, and night by night, was shaken by its 
shock. 

No more Ho igen smooth and bright, the polished anvils face, 

For overall, decay is seen to steal with mournful pace; 

The cobwebs hang upon the wall, and dust has gathered 
there; 

The spiders now. will reign alone within their gloomy lair. 


The -bellows® -sound no more will greet the ear of passers by, 
With noise as of a distant storm approaching swiftly nigh; 
It long has fallén from its place, its fragments strew the floor, 
And now’ its wreck alone‘can tell, what it has been before; 
And every breeze that whistles by, ere sweeping onits way, 
With mournful voice proclaims the deeds'Time worketh on 
his prey; 
And ae it passes o’er the wreck around the cabin spread, 
Seems as it sought to waken sounds which have forever fled. 


No ‘more ‘.?2) the ready trough is plunged the hissing 
stee 

For it ‘is rotting as ‘it stands~its sides the tale. reveal; 

| And round about to every spot no more the cinders fly, 
|Which sparkle brightly as they go, and then forever die; 
But all is lone and dreary there, and with the hum of life 
The forger’s now deserted shop will never more be rife; , 
And one by one the rafters round will sink by slow decay, 
Until each sign and vestige'’there, shall all have passed away. 


Peace to the honest Blacksmith, no cares disturb his breast, 

And till the day of dgom’ shall come, light be his lonely rest; 

His ashes lie beneath the shade of yonder spreading tree, 

And o’er the sod above him.w~«ve its branches mournfully; 

Hard-by his’ lowly restifig place, his vacant home is seen, 

But never more for him will be the things which once have 
been; 

And sounds whieh were to him more sweet than music’s sooth- 
ing strain, 

Upon the ear that loved to hear,.will never fall again, 


We understand that the work will be published by Mr. 
Drake, early next week. é. 




















THE GIPSsyY. 


| Tae Gipsy; a Tate. By the author of ‘Richelieu,’sMary of Burgundy, 
i &c.. 2vols. Josiah Drake, Cincinnati. , 

|’ Richelieu, Darnley, De L’Orme, Philip Augustus, Henry 
| Masterton, Mary of Burgundy, and Johm Marston Hall, have 
'for the last half dozen years divided the approbation of the 
novel-feading public with Pelham, The, Disowned, Devereux, 
| Paul Clifford, Eugéne.Aram, and the Pilgrimis of the Rhine. 
}Many very excellent judges are in doubt to which to asgign the 
superior rank, in the world of fiction, J. R. P. James, or Henry 
| Lytton Bulwer. . One thing to-us appears certain: if Sir Wal- 
ter Scott is the beau ideal of a novel-writer—and he is general- 
ly, we might say universally, so regarded—then should the au- 
thor of “The Gipsy” take the first place among the novelists 








gician, in several respects, more nearly than any other of the 








host of romancers that have sprung into notice since the period ' 
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of the going down of that brilliant luminary. Still, the author 
of “Pelham’” has, at least one very great advantage ever, his 
rival of “The Gipsy: he moves alone, in an orbit peculiarly 
his own—unimitated and inimitable; whereas’ the former has 
a number .of the imitators of “Waverly” to contend with— 
some of them very successful writers. 

“The Gipsy”. is from the teeming press of Harper and 
Brothers; and is got out with the neatness characteristic of the 


publications of that house. e. 





INDIAN SKETCHES. 
Inpiaw Sxetcurs, Taken during an expedition to the Pawnee. tribes. 
By Joun T. Irvine, jr. 2 vols. Philadelphia: Carey, Lea, and 


Blanchard. Cincinnati: Alexander Flash. 

This is as readable a book as has reached us since the setting 
in of moscheto-fime. Its pages are pleasant and sketchy—og- 
casionally very graphic—arid handsomely printe” with type of 
a size quite agreeable to the reader’s eyes, though not exactly 
so agreeable to his pocket—It is understood to be the produc- 
tion of a nephew of the gentle Geofirey Crayon; .and the 
narrative of Ferdmand de Soto, noticed inthe Mirror a month 
or two back, is understood to be the work of another nephew 


' é “4 ap : 
of the same ‘gentleman. ‘Verily, Mr. Washington Irving is 


blessed beyond the lot of most bachelor uncles. His kindred 
are worthy of him; and bid. fair to be successful candidates for 
the mantle which, in the ordinary. course of things, he must 
lay aside before the revolution of another quarter of a century. 

We may have occasion to refer to these Indian. Sketches 
hereafter, for the purpose of extracting some of the agreeable 


writing with which they abound. 6. 
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SATURDAY, AUGUST 29, 1835. 


“GIVE EVERY FELLOW HIS OWN CANOE!’*—This is said by an 
eastern paper to be the backwoods English of the old saying, 
“Render unto Cesar the things which are Cesar’s.”°—But as 
there is a second part to the original expression, we recommend 
that there be a second also to the backwoods translation, and 
suggest that the saw in future read as follows; “Give every 
fellow his own canoe, and every editor credit for the articles you 
copy from.his paper!” 

We lave ample cause to complain of numerous of our edi- 
torial brethren, for their remissness in this particular. . There 
is certainly, in the arrangement of the contents of the Mirror, 
a sufficient distinction between the selected and the original 
matter, Yet.from almost every mumberof the paper, some- 
thing is copied, and re-copied into two or three scores of 
newspapers, without any indication whatever of the source 
whence it was obtained. We have hitherto suffered this to 
pass in silence, trusting that it would eventually be. righted 
without complaint on our part. But the instances of the in- 
justice have of late become so frequent, that our patience is.ex- 
hausted. Besides, the very papers which come to us with from 
three to six of their columns: filled with matter taken from our 
pages, without-any credit attached, are very careful to affix 
“Saturday Courier,” or “Eyening Post,” or **New-Yorker,” 
to every paragraph of six ora dozen lines which they copy 
from those papers, We don’t ask puffs—we.don’t ask com- 
pliments—we don’t ‘make great exertions for the extension of 
our subscription-list. We do the best we can for the Mirror, 
and then’ send it forth peaceably ta do the best it can for us. 
Weare not unaware of the good it does a periodical, to be con- 
siderably and frequently quoted. We know that many per- 
sons are induced .to subscribe for such works, by meeting in 
other papers with good articles purporting to be copied from 
them. Justice as well as courtesy requires that credit be given 
for an article of any considerable length; and so far as the 
Cincinnati Mirror is concerned, we are determined that atten- 
tion shall be paid.to this particular hereafter.—Our exchanges 
are very, welcome to what they may consider worth copying 
from dur, pagés; it ishighly gratifying to us, to be drawn upon 
in the manner we frequently have been; but we respectfully 
suggest to those who wish to continue upon terms of exchange 
with’ us, the propriety of “giving every fellow his own canoe!” 





Our Errors.—Here is a fruitful subject presented, and one 
deserving of serious attention. In the space. of one or two 
brief paragraphs, to which we dre limited to-day, we donot 
know that we can discuss it very lucidly, or to mueli advantage- 
It is a delicate matter, and one does not like to be brought be- 
fore one’s fellows, to answer publicly and make acknowledg- 
ment of one’s faults. And yet our conduct is a legitimate 
subject for public scrutiny; and we are certainly answerable 
to the community in which we reside, and of which we con- 
stitute a, part, for.any high misdemeanors, or even slight devia- 
tions from the path of ‘rectitude, of which we may be guilty— 
And when.we regollect the beautiful expression of the poet, 
“To err is human, to forgive divine!” and consider that the 
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world is proverbially lenient, we do not know that we oaght' to 


come forward with fear and trembling, as a convict faces his 
judge.—But, our errors! Some of them are awkward things to 


be broached im company; most of us have a great mapy of|} 


them; all of us have enough. And though we be black as 
Othello, we would fain be thoughit white as Desdemona. It is 
hard enough to bear the goading pangs of conscience, without 
being compelled to unveil, to the eyes of beings perchance no 
better than ourselves, the tablets upon which are recorded in 
legible characters the misdemeanors of our lives. But we are 
guilty! repentance isa wholesome thing; it may keep usinthe 
straight path hereafter; but it can hardly atone for deviations 
heretofore. Argument cannot serve us now} threading the 
sinuosities of apology, cannot hide us from public shame; so- 
phistry cannot shield us from public opprobrium, So—to the 
confessional! to the confessional! . ; 
But what will it bemefit thée, stern tribunal, if we particu- 
latize? and what will it avail ug? © Will ittake a shade from 
the blackness of the Ethiop, ora pang from the contrite'heart? 
Sufiice it, that we in so mahy words acknowledge having been 
guilty, in our paper of the 15th instant, of bestowing “thirty 
eyes”” upon a very beautiful lady of thirty years, and endowing 
the most miserable and jealous husband in the world, with 
“many felicities!”?. We plead. guilty, moreover, of the crime 
of making a jolly gentleman eat achicken whole, instead of a 
whole chicken; and sélemnly confess other sins ‘of omission 


and commissién, then and since committed, which we shudder ||’ 


to mention. But, as we intend to mend our ways incontinent- 


ly, we hope to be forgiven. The more especially, as we have 
been gazed at for the last half month, from every nook and 


corner of the city, by the Uurty lustrous eyés of the slandered 
lady afgre-mentioned. 











CarcuLatTion.—This is certainly acalculating age, Mothers 
calculate, misses calculate, maids calculate—and we all calcu- 
late; and what is the most disagreeable part of the business 
is, that we are all very apt to be mtsfaken nineteen times out} 
of twenty. But the most, inveterate calculators in the world, | 
are our yankee editors. They are real Zera Colburns, the| 
whole of them. Some years ago, one of them told us how} 
much money a president of the United States received per| 
hour, for sitting cross-legged in the white house, and looking| 
wise through a pair of "silverzmounted spectacles. Another 
gave us the incorne of a certain king per minute. And a} 
third enlightened us with respect to the receipts, per second, of | 
a celebrated baron. More recently, we have, been told to a| 
fraction how*much the wealth of Louis Philippe wopld weigh, | 
if it were all converted into pure gold. But the most ingeni- 
ous, and certainly most important, of all these calculations, is 
the following, which we have just.come across in a country | 
paper. If the calculator isa yankee, he deserves the title of 
Prince of Notion-makers. If he isa backwoodsman, he should 
be immediately appointed cominander-in-chief of the forces} 
now collecting to march against the unfortunate Michigani- 
ans. 

But here is the morceau:— 





“An English penny, placed out 
at compound interest, at the rate of 5 per cent. at the birth of 
Christ, would, in the year 1786, have produced the enormous 
sum of 290,991,000,000,000,000,000,000,000,000,0007 sterling, | 


-which would make about 1100 millions of globes the size of| 


our earth in solid gold. - At simple interest it would have ve por 
duced only 7s. Gd.” 





Wit1am Henry Harrison.—We perceive-by the Philadel- 
phia papers, that James Hall, Esq., of this city, is; preparing 
for the press a- biography of this distinguished, statesman and 
soldier. General Harrison being at this time a conspicuous 
candidate for the next presidency, the work ‘will no doubt be 
well ‘received and eagerly read. Mr: Hall will have ample 
materials for an interesting biography, and we presume he will 


acquit himself well of the task ‘of arranging ‘them for the eye 
of the public. 





New Booxs.—Josiah Drake has’ received during the. week, 
“The Gipsy,” by the author of Richelieu; “Life of Edmund 
Kean,” by Barry Cornwall; “Four years Residence in Great 


Britain,’ by Calvin Colton; “The Wife,” and “Woman’s Re-|} 


ward,” by Hon.’ Mrs. Norton; and “A. visit. to Texas,” with 
plates. 





Transcrirt or News.—The splendid series of papers pub- 
lished in Blackwood under the title of the Diary ofa Physician, 
have been ascribed at various times to half-a dozen individu- 
als. Thelagt number of Blackwood. intimates that they ate 
from the penof Samuel Warren, Esq. of the Inner, Temple—au- 
thor of a work just issued in London, entitled & Popular and 
Practical Introduction to Law’ Study. 

The City Council of Lexington, Kentucky, have passed an 
ordinance prohibiting the use of ‘{ten-pin and ball alleys, arid 
shuffle-boards, or any other, table or alley within the wey on 
which money or liquor i is betted.» 


| gold for the purpose of having a monument erected to bis 


|| St. Anne. 


| silk worms, and planted one thousand mulberry trees. 





‘ \ 


“The Siamese Twins left Montreal on the 22d ult. where they 
have been for some time exhibiting, and have started for Que- 
bec. 

Governor McDuffie, of South’Carolina, has received a press 
ent of two hives of stingless bees, brought by .a» vessel from 
Campeachy. . 

The census of Poughkeepsie, NrY: just taken, shows a pop- 
ulation of 6343. Increase im five years, 1820. 


It is estimated that the exhibition of Maelzel’s' Automaton 


produced the almost incredible sum Of one million eight hun- 
dred and seventy-five thousand dollars, and that it has played 
twelve thousand five hundred games of chess. 

The banking house and lot of the U.S. Branch Bank .at 
Buffate, New-York, has been sold’ for $30,000. 

A New-York paper states that, the Rev, E. K. Avery is now 
with his father, in the western part of that State, and that he 
preaches ence a week td crowded house’, without any symp- 
toms of disturbance. 

A Bible Society has been formed i in Texas. The minutes of 
the annual meeting state that most of the families i in the Pro-'| 
vince are without a Bible. 

Suicides are multiplying to a fearful extent in the depart- H 
ments of France. The cholera had broken out at Nice. 


A late Baltimore Patriot furnishes ‘an account of the “great 
sailing of the brig John Gilpin,” \of that port. In 566 days, 


Chess Player, which was sixty-six years old yesterday,’ has |}. 





she sailed’ 107,791 miles, being an ‘average of 190 miles per 
day, though frequently the daily sail exceeded this. 

The New-York Sunday News says that the prize of 50 dol- 
lars offered by Mr. Dinneford, for an address to be spoken at 
the opening of the Franklin Theatre, on the Ist of September 


ensuing, has been adjudged to a pauper inmate of the Alms- 
house. 





The corner stone of a new building for the instruction of } 
the Blind, has-been laid in Philadelphia. 


The’ Rochester, Democrat of the 6th inst. says: “New | 


bushel. 


dant in quantity, particularly im the neighborhood of the Gen-| 
nessee River.” 


The first number of a new Review has made its appearance 





wheat was selling in our streets. yesterday for one’ dollar 'per i 
The crop is said to be excellent in quality, and abun- |} 


vy 
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A grand project-is in contemplation, to connect Boston and 
Troy, by arailroad from Lowell through Keene, N.H. and 
Brattleborough and Burlington, Vt. The Boston Transcript 
speaks with confidence of its exeeution and that soon. 

The scarlet fever has been very fatal.at St. Johhs, 
Branswick, 

“The Board of Health for the gown of Newport,” have is- 
suéd nearly a column of quarantine regulations in anticipa- 
tion of the cholera, most, of them of the most hase character. 

“Young’s eptent Shark Catcher” is-advertised in the Phil- 
adelphia U..S. Gazette. 

‘The sre Compiler states that measures ‘are in progress 
for making a survey of thé route between that city and Peters- 
burg, with a view to the early construction of a railroad. 








New- 





Foriegn ITems.—We are indebted for the ,interesting items 
of foreign news which fellow, tothe Baltimore American. 

The British government has giyen notice that all pensioners 
who may“enlistin the service of the Queen of Spain may con- 
tinue’ to receive their pensidns at homé. 

The-house-of esoinmons, in‘committee of the whole, on the 
night of the 8th, passed a bill called the Seaman’s Enlistment 
Bill, which provides that.after a service of fiye years the sea- 
man shall be entitled to his discharge and shall receive a protec- 
tion from all impressment for two years, It also provides, that 
if ona foreign station the exigencies. of the service-should re. 
quire it, the Commander-in-Chief may cause ,him ito serve six 
months beyond the five years; but in that case the seaman 
shall be entitled to receive an addition of one-fourth of his 


|pay. The bill is designed to encourage voluntary enlistment. 


Some serious disturbances have taken place in Amsterdam, 
in consequence of the refusal of some househelders,to pay the 


||taxes of their property, which it must be admitted are very 


high in Holland. .The military were called in, and numerous 
arrests have been’ made of. persons concerned.in_ the: disturb- 
{| ance, but the authorities had. not insisted on selling thé goods 
lof the refractory householders. The troops’ however had not 
been withdrawn, and,it is said the opposition, was extensively 
\tramified. 

A report has reached Paris tht the Duke of Bordeaux, or 
as his partisans call him, Henry V, 1s dead, | This rumor is.at 





in England. From the title, “The British and Foreign Re- 
view, or European Quarterly Journal,” it may be inferred: that 
it will pay more attention to foreign questions and foreign lit- 
erature than The Edinburg, The Quarterly, The Westminster, | 
or The London. Its politics are liberal; but it is at some] 


Lord Brougham, on France, and on Taxes on Knowledge. 
The other articles are on Poland, Corporation Reform, Russia, 
English Science, Ecclesiastical Reform, the State of English 
Literature, the Quadruple Treaty, and Parties and public 
Opinion. 

Jamaica affords an example, perhaps without a parallel in 
the history of men ambitious.of tombstone honors,—of a man 
atthe foot of the gallows disposing of a hundred pounds of 


memoty. . This _gentleman’s name was Hutchinson. 


He was 
a proprietor, it appears, 


in €asy circumstances, in the parish of 


At arecent election of officers for.a militia company in Wa- 
terville, Me., Geo. H. Boardwin, a respectable colored gentle- 
man was chosen captain by a majority of six votes., He accept- 


ed the trust, ina happy and ‘appropriate address to his constitu- 
ents. 


A company at Norwich, England, have commenced rearing 


Mr. Benjamin Pritchett died recently, in the 45th year of his 
age, Two days before his death-he weighed 458 lbs. _ 


The Massachusetts medical society has offered a premium of 
$500 to any. person who shall within five years, breed and pro- 
duce-not less than one thousand full grown leeches front a 


foreign stock, equal: for medical uses to the best’ imported 
leeches: 


The grand panorama of the Manchester and Liverpool rail- 
road, covering 20,000 feet of square canvass, in which is seena 
view of Manchester, dnd the interesting Scenery in that beau- 


Heights, opposite the city of New-York. 


The Floridian, published ‘at Tallahasse; speaks in glowing 
terms of the prosperity of the territory, and of the rapid growth 
of its commerce.’ Two years ago:the produce of Middle Flor- 
ida, amounted only to a few ‘hundred bales of cotton, while 
this year more than @ million of doflars.has beer exported from 
St. Marks alone. ¢ 


The Siamese, Twins have suracted wich attention at aan 
bec. > Ss ; 











Ex-president Adams is now 68 sina of age. He was born, 


pains to abjure Utilitarianism. , Two articles are attributed to i 


tiful part of England, is. now opén for exhibition on Brooklyn 


least premature, but letters from Toplitz of the 27th June 
state that both he and his grandfather Charles. X. were serious- 


y ill. 


The London Herald contains.a letter of Jai 17th, from Con- 
stantinople, which states that Syria is on thé point of insurrec- 
tion—that the Turkish Government is deliberating. on the 
course it will immediately take, and that Mehemet Ali forsees 
the storm. British Manufactures were in great request in’ Per- 
sia. » We rejoice to find that the plague was not making pro- 
gress at Smyrna. 

Much attention has been given im Paris to a seini-official 
account, that the entrance to the Black Sed had been refused 
to a French: vessel, having a government messenger on board, 
on'the ground that by treaty Russia had the exclusive privil- 
ege of navigating that sea. An English vessel having on 
board a British Envoy to the court of Trebesond, had also been 
refused a passage. What renders this affair of more impor- 
tance in the eye of Frenél politicians is, that on the 17th of 
June only, Lord Palmerston, being interrogated in the house 
of. commons on'the secret clauses of the treaty of Adrianople, 
replied that he had no knowledge of any such secret clauses; 
but’ that if there were any, England would not Tecognize 
them. ° ' 

The Courier Francais throws some doubt on the gemuincness 
of the conspiracy, against the life: of the .King, for which a 
number of. persons have lately been arrested in Paris.” 

A treaty for the- more effectual supptessién of the slave 
tradé- has been concluded between Great Britain and Spaith.— 
It stipulates that Vessels maybe condemned, if upon being 
captured they should be found prepared for the transport of 
slaves, and the 'ships.condemned for being found’ engaged in 
the slave trade shall be broken up and gold for old timber. 

Thejelection for 2 member of Parliament, to represent Old- 
ham, i in the place of!the late Mr. Cobbett; has terminated in 
the élection’ of Mr. Lees, & conservative whig. 


» by a majority 
of thirteen.votes over Mr. Cobbett?s son. 


-At Galway, such is the distress among the poor that 1800 
females are, said to"bé in a state of starvation... Seventeen per- 
sons had‘ lost their lives im a coal mine*at Little Lever, near 
Bolton, by the sudden irruptionof the water. 

The Buzzard, of ten guns, after.an action of three quarters 
of an hour, captured El Formidable, slayer, of 8 guns 66 men, 
with 700 slaves on board, The Buzzard had six men wound- 
ed; El Formidable, 6 killed and 13 wounded. The Forester, 
on the 20th of March, in the Bight of Benin, captured a Span- 
ish brig with 200 slaves on board. 

In Dublin alone, 600 men had beén raised for the Spanish 
service. They weréto proceed by steamboat direct for St. 








on the 11th of July, 1767. 
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BALLOONS SUSCEPTIBLE OF DiRECTION.—The following 
article is cutious, and. of much promise. 


Translated’ for the. New .York. American from. the Prussian 
. State Gazette of 18th May. . : 
Brunswick, ]ith May.—Muclr sensation is here created 
by the experiment of Dr, Weinholf with air-carriages, 
whose movement, directiony and sfopping, are entirely in 
his power:by 4-simple tontr:vance invented by himy ‘The 
consequences’ of such an invention, hitherto. concealed 
even-to.the most séarching ingenuity, are immeasurable; 
and wil], in case of success, overthrow many of the now. 
existing relations im commerce, in the military. system, 
nay, 1 almbst all social connexiens, and substitute new 
ones.’ What enlargements and improvements will be de- 
rived from that invention’ for science, apart ftom its prac- 
tical utility, no part of the earth being’ unattainable or 
inaccessible’ to an air-velicle, and‘ the- passage through 
the air, in itself always the straightest way, never, and 
nowhere . being: subject to “any obstruetion! Though the 
experiments tried by the invertor are but made on a small 
scale, yet the principles upon which they are founded are 
so evident, and the contrivances, s0 simple, that, their} 
practicability, on a larger scale, and in the actual applica- 
tion, can no longet be doubtec. It is gratifying to see the 
pleasure which the simple man, far from ostentation, and 
full of inepination for his invention, takes in .communi- 
cating ut.to others, without concealing any thing. To 


.. render his secret a common ‘good, he. has determined. to 


make it as:public as possible by the-press, sothat in a few 
days the book wil] lie open for examination; and it is to be 
expected, from the firm’ conviction and.decided sincerity 
of the inventor, in- regard to his experiments and their 
explanation, that«it will open, for itself. the path which it 
deserves. The -book is to be published herey in Bruns- 
wick, by Schure & Muelles, under the title of Luph- 
schiffalirt and’ Maschinenevesen,” (the navigation of the 
air and the system of machinery,) by Dr. Wm. Weinholf. 
- It purports to contain the proof of a new process applied 
to the movemént of machines, carriages, shooting engines, 
and projectiles of all kinds, more powerful and advantage- 
ous than any hitherto used; and of the greatest importance, 
becauses it places at our eommand the horizontal direction 
of the air-balloon, and the ewrostatic vehicles; ‘as well as 
the movement, stopping, and directing of air-vehicles, 
without ‘any erostatic aid, in horizontal -and vertical 
directions. oe , 





Statistics of Pustic Epucatios:—At'the last-meet~ 
ing of the. Statistical Society, 2 paper was read from 
Thomas Vardon, Esq., containing-u,.table founded on the 
parochial returns to the house of commehs, on the motion 
of the earl of Kerry, of the numbers of children receiving 
instructiow m, the different Sunday, infant, national, public 
and private schools, in England and Wales. The total 
number receiving daily instruction is stated at _1j222,000, 
including. the whole of those educated at the varioug ¢ol- 
leges, with the exception of those of the universities’ of 
Oxford and Cambridge. The number of children under 
fifteen years of age in the kingdom, may be estimated at 
about 4,000,000, and deducting from this amount. those 
who ate under two years of age,or about 500,000, it will 
leave 3,500,000 who. are capable of. receiving the instruc- 
tion which ‘is afforded’ by one or other of the above semi- 
naries.. If the number of those who’ derive private in- 
etruction: be further deducted, and tiiese;be éstimated at 
500,000; there are still 3,000,000 to be provided far, more 
than one*half of whotn gre not therefore furnishéd with the 

. means of instruction. The numbcref children taught at 
Sunday schools is stated-at 1,359,719; but these, although 
jastly to be considered valuable, auxiliaries, by the forma- 
tion of religious’ habits, cannot be tonsidered,to impart 
education: whilst the principal part of the cliildren reeviv- 
ing their instruction at these. sources are in the habit of 
attending day schools, although it must be noted that there 
are 968 Sunday gcliools, containing upwards of 40,000 
children, in places where no other description of school 
exists. ‘ The infant schools, also, where the children leave 
at thie age of seven years, can only be ¢onsideréd as aux- 
iliaries. Considering the. great benefit that has resulted 
from the annual parliamentary grant of 20,0004, for aiding 
in the erection of -school-houses, Mr. Vardon expresses. a 
hope that not only may the grant be corttinued; but also 
increased, as realizing & most important object in the dif- 
fusion of knowledge and the moral instruction of the young. 

‘ T 5 SE Ee ee ‘ 

Bripce over THE Onto ar Waeriing.— About twenty 

ears ago, charters were obtained from the legislatures of. 

irginia and Ohio, incorporating a company for the erec- 
tion of a bridge ovet the Otrio at this place, Owing to a 
sudden derangement of ‘the currency of: the country that 
soon followed thepassage of these charters, no step was 
then taken for carrying this object into effect; and had the 
attempt been made, it would most. probably have proven 
unsuccessful, as it was.at that time the opinion of many, 


simple iptérest upon money. This alone would, at-that 
or any other time, have been sufficient to have defeated 
the enterprize, had no other cause operated as a preventive. 

It is now, however, our happiness to be able to inform 
our friends of brighter prospects in relation to this im- 
provement; and cApiTaLists, both here and abroad, of an 
opportunity of a most profitable investment of their sur- 
plus capital...The business. now done by, the ferry oppo- 
site this place, (without.considering those at the upper and 
lower end of the town, which, together, do a business 
equal to this,) would, we are assured by men of observa- 
tion, afford a dividend apon the-cost of the bridge, at the 
highést estimate. that hasbeen made, of more than simple 
interest'‘on money. We have lately. heard this spoken of 
in such a manner as to warrant the belief that ‘the ball wil! 
soon be put in motion, and that. by those who will keep it 
in motion until it is brought to the proper stopping place. 
— Wheeling Times. ' 





} .CaourcHove upon HorsEBack.—The march: of India 
rubber is onward, and it is difficult to say where it will 


dles from that popolar. material. which are said to be ex- 
Cewe and we should think so. A correspondent of the 
| Philadelphia Gazette pronounces these saddles the “plea- 
saatest” he ever used, We daré say, (unless the gentle- 
man has‘been conversant with saddles of ‘venison,) and it 
will be mo marvel to us if they are made of Caoutchoue 
before long. Gum elastic deer’s meat would be as good 
we dare say, as.the India rubber Johnny cakes of whieh 
we have lately heard so much honorable mention. We 
wonder whether this Mr. Vanhorn wont improve, pretty 
soon, tpon his inventions, and manufacture an India rub- 
ber donkey for the special convenience of the ladies, who 
sometimes suffer fearfully from the unruly locomotion of 
horse-flesh.—_. MW. Ys Enquirer. 





On Tuesday ‘last, thePolish Literary Association of 
Paris gave a public dinner to Mr. Thomas Campbell, the 
poet. It was numerously attended. Prince Ozartoryski 
was in the chair.. The prince, after dinner,. prefaced the 
toast of Mr. Campbell’s health by a recital of’ all the obli- 
gations which the cause of Poland had owed to the pen 
and the zeal of their illustrious guest. Mr, Campbell re- 
turne’ hanks, in French, -in a speech that produced the 
warmest emotion. He congratulated his brave friends on 
finding that in the depth of their misfortunes they had not 
abandoned ,themselves to despair, and he exhorted them 
still to look forward to the resurrection ,of ‘their, sacred 
cause, and to the.day of their deliverance. Sir Grenville 
Temple was present, and his health was drank as a known 
and proved friend to the Polish cause.—London paper. 





_ Perhaps the distinguishing beauty of Philadelphia is 
the display of verdure presented in its streets, by the 
quantity of trees, of’ various, kinds, with which they are 
lined.. They charm the eye by their elegant forms and 
diversified array, and afford refreshing shade to the hot 
and weary pedestrian. We should be glad to see the 
habit of plaating them, now. general, become universal. 
In some parts of the city already, the carriages roll under 
a spreading avenue, and in a few years, when those lately 
planted shall have attained maturity, the centre of many 
streets will present.an almost unbreken mass of foliage. 
We have alsothe Washington and Independence Squares. 
where a green sward afd noble trees, both kept in excel- 
lent, order’, remind the pent up and, toil-worn citizen, of 
the beauty, the freedom, and quiet of the country. _ These 
are ‘great luxuries to persons. obliged to remain in. town, 
and make Philadelphia even at this season quite bearable. 
—Nat. Gazelle. 





Parpon or De Soro.—We learn from the Boston Jour- 
‘nal that the reprieve of sixty days, granted. to this indi- 
vidual, expiréd on Wednesday at .12 o'clock. A large 
concourse assémbled around the purlieus-of the prison on 
that. morning, anxiouslyvawaiting the finalUecree.’ At 10 
o’clock the doors of the prisoner’s cel] were thrown open, 
and the Marshal, the Spanish consul, together with many 
other individuals, entered, when.a, fall and ‘freé pardon 
from the President was read to the prisoner, which was 
received with eyery mark of gratitude. Sénora De Soto, 
the wife of De Séto, was, present, and appeared to be 
mug¢h affected during the. communication of the glad 
tidings. ‘ fis 





Great wee 1n New Yoru.—We insert ‘in. another 
column the partictlars of the most destructive fire. which 
‘has ever been experienced in the city of New York. . The 
American estimates’ the loss of property at $500,000 to 
$750,000, upon which there. was insurance to the amount 
of $215,000. Several lives were lost, and about. 3000 





employ by the calamity., The destruction of newspaper 





that the dividends upon the stock would not be equal to 


persons—men, women, and. children—are thrown out of | 


stop.. Mr. Vanhorn, of _ Philadelphia, manufactures sad-|]° 
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‘Swattows:—The habits of swallows are in some res. 
pects very curious, especially the chimney swallow’s man- 
ner of roosting. In Pleasant street, in this town, one of 
their roosting places may be seen. Just at evening, the 
come -from all ‘parts of the neighboring country. ‘They 
gather over the top of the chimney, say ten feet above.its 
eee, and therefor a half hour perform circular revolu- 
tions, ‘going round with great rapidity, ‘previous to enter. 
ing their resting place. By and by one or two drop into 
the mouth of the chimney. Others.soon follow, until the 
whole circle descend, like a stream of water into a tun- 
nel. Thousands in-a few 1ainutes, which before darkened 
the air, have disappeared, all quietly stowed away in the 
chimney.. ‘'Fhey remain there during the night, clingin 
to the soot and piercing the interstices between the bricks 
with their sharp bills until dawn ensues, when they come 
forth again. Inthe chimney of a dweljing house in this 
town, not many years since, they lost their footholds and 
near two bishels fell into the tire place.—Southampton 
Courier. 





STEAM CARRIAGES.—Some of the members of the com- 
mittee of the House of Commons now sitting, on steam 
carriages, having expressed a wish to be enabled to judge 
for themselves as to the practicability ofa power so long 
suspended by legislative prohibition, in the shape of tools, 
were invited a day or two since by Col. Sir Charles Dance, 
who is just returned from the continent, toaccompany him 
in his steam carriage on a trip to his house at Hartford, 
near Stanmore, The invitation being accepted, the car- 


| riage started with a party from Oxford street, at hulf-past 


nine inthe morning. At Hartford a dejeune was provided 
by the care of Sir Charles; after partaking of which, and 
witnessing some experiments in drawing heavy weights 
by a steam carriage (with a view to military purposes,) 
the party set off on theirreturn to Oxford street, which 
they reached at half-past'twelve, having accomplished the 
distance in forty five minutes. On-the journey out, the 
carriage went-up Stanmore hill at the rate of eight miles 
an hour; although this is an ascent where the mail and 
stage coaches generally make use of six horses. Besides 
Lord Darlington and other members of the committee, the 
Master General of the Ordinance and several other distin- 
guished persons were ef the party. 





Openinc A Mummy.—Much curiosity has been excited 
in the scientific world by the opening of a mummy, brought 
by Lord Frederick Fitzclarence from Thebes..’ The cere- 
mony took place at the new Anatomical Theatre at St. 
George’s Hospital, in Kennerton street, Wilton place. 
The lectarers.of the sehool having offered the premises 
for the occasion, the mummy was opened on Wednesday 
by Mr. Pettigraw, who delivered some interesting obser- 
vations on the process of embalming adopted by the Egyp- 
tians.. Prince George of Cambridge, Lord F. Fitzcla- 
rence, Lord Wilton, Count d’Orsay, Sir A. Cooper, Sir B. 
Brodie, Mr. Davidson the'Egyptian traveler, &c. were 
present during the operation. . The lady, for it wasa lady, 
was discovered to have been a priestess .of the Temple of 
Ammon, at Thebes.. After a period of more than 2,000 
years, she will repose in a glass case in the museum of an 
anatomical school.—London paper. 





Rossery or JEweELs.—A ‘robbery of jewels, of the 
value of between 8,000/. and 10,000/., was discovered to 
have taken place on Monday night last, between the hodrs 
of nine and ten-o’clock, at the*residence of the Earl of 
Mexborough, No. 33, Dover street, Picadilly. The jewels 
were abstracted from the sleeping apartment of her lady- 


attaches, are in custody.—London paper. 





INTERESTING TO LAPIDARIES.—The editor’ of .the St. 
Clairsville, O., Gazette has received from Mr. John Zane, 
of ‘Martin’s.ferry, several specimens of conneLtan, whieh 
he picked up on the banks.of the Mississippi,’ in Rock 
River county, Jilinois, while on a visit to that country. 
They appear to be of the finest quality, and would no 
doubt be equal to any, of the imported, if polished. 





Mrs. Hemans.—A writer in the last received number 
of Blackwood contradicts the prevailing impression re- 
garding the pecuniary circumstances of Mrs. Hemans. 
Besides the ample compensation she received for the ex- 
ertion of het own genius, she was in the receipt of a reg- 
ular allowance from: her husband—as_ well as from her 
‘brother, Sir Henry Brown—and. had an, unlimited cridit 
on her younger brother, Major Brown. She has left five 
sons. 





_Artaur Tappan.—A meeting of the merchants of 
South Carolina -has been called at Charleston, to unite in 
a determination not to purchase any more goods of Arthur 
Tappan, who has hefetofore supplied the South Carolina 








and other printing offices was remarkably great.— Balti- 
more American, oe fe ’ 


merchants with silks. ~. 





ship’ while she and ‘her family were out upon a visity. 
Some'female servants of the family, to whom suspicion” 


